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ge Again we have to apologize to correspondents, 
The proceedings of the State Association at Potts- 
ville oceupy nearly the whole of this number. Next 
month’s will be devoted to communications and oth- 
er deferred articles, amongst which will be the pro- 
ceedings of several County Educational meetings, 





Teacuers’ Montaty Rerort.—At the request of 
an experienced teacher we insert, in this number and 
under the State official head, the form of a monthly 
report by teachers to their Directors, prescribed by 
the 27th section of the present school law. It is the 
same form prepared by the State Superintendent, 
and to be found on page 45 of the pamphlet issued 
by the department. 





List or Country Surerinrenpents.—U nder the offi- 
cial head, will be found a corrected list of the Co. 
Superintendents, with their post office addresses.— 
This is published for general information and to en- 
able those officers to communicate frequently with 
each other. Of all public officers, they should hold 
the freest and most general correspondence one with 
the other. Their duties are most arduous and deli- 
cate, and the experience and successful expedients 
of each should be at the command of all the rest. 

Speaking of their post office addresses, it may be 
well to hint that their salaries are generally small, 
and that all who have occasion to write to them, 
especially Directors, should post-pay their letters. 
Heretofore, letters to the State Superintendent were 
not required to be post-paid, the department attend- 
ing tothat matter. But it should be borne in mind 
that County Superintendents have no “contingent 
fund” to draw on to meet this, orany other inciden- 


tal expense. 





Desates at Porrsvitte.—It was our intention to 
have taken and published full notes of the debates 
in the late meeting of the State Association, but 
sickness during nearly the entire session prevented. 
Since the adjournment, the attempt has been made, 
with some success, to obtain the substance of some 
of the able remarks then made. Want of space ex- 
cludes them from this number. With such others 
as may, in the meantime, be obtained, they shall ap- 
pear next month. 





Murtvat Improvement Meerincs.—The informal 
meetings, under this head, which took place in con- 
nexion with the late meeting of the State association, 
the proceedings of which will be found in the pro- 
per place in this number, are said, by several who 
attended them, to have been most interesting and 
beneficial. Would it not be well, hereafter, to have 
them recognized as a regular portion of the objects 
of the association, and to take means to secure reg- 
ular minutes of them. 


POTTSVILLE MEETING. 

This was the best meeting of the State Associa- 
tion yet held. Though the number in attendance 
was not as large as was expected or could be hoped 
for, yet the proceedings were more spirited, able and 
better sustained, than on any former occasion. The 
debates on the questions of “compulsory atten- 
dance” and the “co-education of the sexes,” were 
especially interesting and conducted with marked 
ability. These are vital questions in education and 
the discussion of them is but commenced. We look 
to the meeting at Lewistown for their further inves- 
tigation. 

One feature, in the late meeting, was most auspi- 
cious of good. A larger proportion of those in at- 
tendance were practical teachers than on any former 
occasion ; and many were from the higher schools. 
The Association is essentially a professional one, 
and though the presence and co-operation of per- 
sons engaged in other pursuits were greatly needed 
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“and advantageous in the beginning, and still desi 
rable, yet success will never be complete till the- 
teacher, in this as in all else connected with his avy- 
ocation, attends to and performs his own business. 

We were cheered also by seeing so many teachers 
from the more advanced schools meet, and consult 
with their brethren of the primary institutions.— 
This is as it should be ; and when this fraternization 
becomes general, it will be found that all schools, 
from the primary common school to the college,will 
be equally the gainers. 

The chief drawback from the pleasure of the oc- 
casion was the absence of so many County Superin- 
tendents. It may be said, in excuse, that their of- 
ficial duties in their several counties, prevented at- 
tendance. But it probably would be found, had 
they all attended the convention of superintendents 
in Harrisburg in July, and the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Pottsville in August, that their official 
duties at home, instead of being delayed, would be 
better, more efficiently and more satisfactorily per- 
formed. We hope to see them all at Lewistown; 
for there are no public functionaries in the State, who 
stand so much in need of the light and assistance 
which mutual consultation and intercourse are cal- 
culated to afford. 





DECISIONS OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

This month’s synopsis of the official action of the 
State Superintendent is unusually valuable and 
worthy of attention. Were it proper, a question 
might be raised with reference to the views as to the 
power of teachers over pupils out of school hours ; 
but, as this is a matter of mere opinion by the Su- 
perintendent, it is right that his views should go 
forth without comment, and receive all the attention 
to which their respectable source entitles them.— 
We shall only add, that if his conclusions are not 
sustained by his reasons as given, they cannot be 
sustained at all; for the reasons are the most inge- 
nious that have yet been urged, on that side of the 
question, in so small a compass. 

The first decision—that relative to the duty of ex- 
amining teachers in their proper districts and in the 
presence of their proper Directors—is invaluable. 
No other course even begins to fulfil the spirit and 
intention of the new law. ‘The County Superinten- 
dent is the officer—the agent—the adviser—of Di. 
rectors ; and, without their presence, and, if possi- 
ble, their concurrence, he should not consent to per- 
form any of his official acts in or relating to their 
Districts: at least they should always be invited to 
attend. Itisamistake to suppose that many Directors 
are deliberately and determinedly opposed to the 
office of County Superintendent. 


The fact simply 
is, that they have not generally informed themselves 


of its nature. - But the fact also is, that wherever 
an intelligent, faithful officer comes in contact with 








them, and properly performs his duties in their 
presence, they, at once and with the candor of con. 
seientious men, acknowledge that he is the very as. 
sistant and adviser they needed. He takes from 
them labors they were unprepared to perform, and 
he suggests wise and moderate reforms, whose ex. 
pediency and economy they at once recognize: 
the result being a decrease of labor to them and 
great benefit to the district. 

That portion of the decision which makes it the 
duty of the County Superintendents to address the 
citizens generally of each district, and explain the 
working of the Common School System, and the 
duties of all—Teachers, Directors, tax payers and 
parents—in reference to it, is most admirable, and 
calculated to effect vast good. 

At last we have not only a common school sys- 
tem, but a system with life in it. 

COUNTY NEWSPAPERS AND EDUCATION. 

Several editors of county papers, with commend- 
able liberality, have devoted a portion of their col- 
umns to educational matter; and many have for 
years set apart a large space to agricultural sub- ff 
jects. At first sight this practice promised well, § 
but in operation does not fulfil expectations.— 
The reason, probably, is, that the editors are 
neither practically versed in educational nor agri- 
ricultural affairs; and consequently such a degree 
of confidence is not placed in their articles and se- 
lections as they really deserve, or as would be, if 
they emanated from practical professional skill. 

An expedient has just been adopted in Washing- 
ton county (amongst other promising measures of § 
reform which may soon place that county at the 
head of the educational column,) which bids. fair 
to solve the difficulty in question, The Common- 
wealth, a large weekly paper published in the bor- 
ough of Washington, has placed several of its col- 
umns, (3 in the No. we have seen) at the disposal of 
A. M. Gow, Principal Teacher of the borough Com- 
mon Schools, for exclusively educational purposes, 
with his name, as editor, at the head of the new de- 
partment. 

This arrangement can scarcely fail to be of great 
benefit, as well to the paper itself assto the cause of 
education. In this form many locaf§$chool matters 
and interests can be stated angdggiscussed, which 
would not be of sufficient general-interest for inser- 
tion in a State periodical ; and the matter can thus 
be brought home, weekly and at home, to the atten- 
tion of all concerned, in a way to command a degree 
of consideration, not otherwise attainable. We 
should like to see the practice become general ; and 
not only the educational department of each county 
paper put under the editorship of some competent 
teacher, but its agricultural columns placed, in the 
same way, under the control of a skilful farmer. 
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A CHAPTER ON GLASS-HOUSES. 

EpucaTIon IN rhe en ap meine, A Superin- 
tendents of Schools are now required in Pennsylva- 
nia—we believe a new office for that State. We 
have alist before us of twenty-three counties in which 
these officers have been chosen and their salaries 
fixed ; the highest being Lancaster, $1,500, and the 
lowest Greene, $262. Bucks, Chester, Schuylkill, 
Washington and Allegheny (shame on her!) pay 
$1,000 each; Krie, Franklin and Montgomery $600 
each; Westmoreland $550, four counties $500; 
three $400, one $350, and four $300. Of course at 
such rates, either 1. Feeble men are appointed, who 
will effect nothing; or 2. Capable men are chosen 
who are not expected to devote their time to their 
work; or, 3. Good men are expected to give their 
services for half their value for the sake of the cause. 
In either case, the policy is shabby, short-sighted, 
and eminently Pennsylvanian. Allegheny and Lan- 
caster can better afford to apy $2000 a year than 
any smaller sum; Chester, Montgomery and Bucks 
want men worth at least $1,500, and cannot afford 
to take an inferior article ; while Erie, Fayette, Bea- 
ver, Westmoreland, Washington, Franklin, &c., 
should have chosen men worth at least $1,000. Only 
think of Dauphin, the metropolitan county, including 
a city of at least 10,000 inhabitants, appointing a 
County Superintendent of Schools at the magnifi- 
cent salary of $300 a year! No wonder the State 
is sold out three or four times a year by her legisla- 
tors, when popular ignorance is thus cherished.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

How we do make the types talk—we to whom 
their control is given, it matters little in our own 
eyes, whether by merit, accident,or humbug !— 
How we do show off our geographical, politi- 
co-economical and ethnological knowledge, whether 
acquired by hard study, borrowed at second hand, 
adopted from common rumor, or picked up during 
some by-gone expedition into the locus in quo, in 
pursuit of a theatre for the exhibition of our, as yet, 
untried powers of inte!lectual charlatantism ! 

“Shabby, short-sighted and eminently Pennsylva- 
nian.”—Plain enough that! The two first adjec- 
tives may pass without remark, their force being in 
tended to accumulate itself upon the word “ Penn 
sylvanian,” which is thus to become the very super- 
lative of meanness. Well, admit the policy to be 
Pennsylvanian; still, asa choice of opposite qualities, 
we prefer it to any New Yorkism we ever heard of. 
Several years ago, instancing the very office in ques- 
tion, New York established the office of County Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, and it is presumed 
amply in proportion to their labors, compensated 
these officers ;—we presume so, not having time to 
turn to old files of statutes and reports. What was 
the result? Why, by means, more—far more—to 
the disgrace of New York than her “ shabby” sala- 
ries are to Pennsylvania, the office was broken down 
in a year or two. Now here js, exactly, the differ- 
ence. Dutch Pennsylvania is slow to adopt new no- 
tions or to affix high values to unknown expedients 
but when she has leisurely and thoroughly tested 
either a man, a mode, or a machine, she knows as 





well how to adopt and retain that which suits her,as 
to reject and cast out that which does not. While 
in the “ Empire” (we had almost changed the final 
e into ic) “State,” any creed or invention—any ma- 
chine, mode or man—whether good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, may, with all the speed of so-called superior in. 
telligence, be puffed at once into popularity, and 
with equal speed and equal justice, be brawled or 
schemed or vilified into disrepute. 

Between the extremes of calculating slowness on 
the one hand and headlong rapidity on the other 
there is, it is true, a safe medium; but if we must 
choose one or the therr, give us—ever give us—the 
cautious policy of Pennsylvsnia, rather than that me- 
retricious facility which embraces the valuable and 
the worthless with equal rapidity and equal gusto, 
and abandons its hold on both with equal indiffer- 
ence, 

“No wonder the State is sold out three or four 
times a year by her legislators,” &c. We never ad- 
mired the practice of condemning a whole class or 
community, on account of the misdeeds or unpleas- 
ant peculiarities of a portion of its members. But 
they who do so must expect the application of their 
own rule. If a person of ill fame attempt to vilify 
her decent neighbors, she will be apt to find her 
own practices made the subject of investigation. In 
this point of view, the above fling at our legislature 
is anything but appropriate, by the citizen of a city 
whose Aldermen are so immaculate, and of aState so 
purely governed by the lobbies of Albany ! 

The extract at the head of this article, we saw as 
soon as it appeared, and had resolved to let it pass 
for what it was worth. But, the other day, it was 
sent us bya respected subscriber, to receive curren- 
ey as sound coin, through the medium of this Jour- 
Still out 
of respect for the sender we now publish it ; but out 


nal. This, of course, could not be done. 


of self-respect and honest State pride, we have at- 
tempted to stamp it as bogus—worse even than a 
Wall street issue. 

It may be added that we feel neither shame for 
the smallness of salary allowed by many of our 
counties to their superintendents, nor fears for the 
permanency or success of the office. The sufficient 
explanation is, that in many counties the nature of 
this additional office was not understood, while in 
some others it was openly opposed as unnecessary, 
Consequently, that which was not understoood was, 
with true Pennsylvania caution, placed at a low 
value, and that which was considered unnecessary 
was, with at least some show of reason, thought dear 
at any price. But, if there is soundness in the dis- 
tinction, above pointed out, between our State char; 
acter and that of our instructive neighbor, we hazard 
the prediction that whoever lives till the end of the 
three years which are to be the first term of the Co. 
Superintendent's office, will see him the best sus- 
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tained and most justly compensated functionary in 
every county of the State, in which he faithfully and 
efficiently discharges his duties. Nay, we will go 
further and add, that just in proportion as he is now 
ill-paid and well-opposed, will be the greatness of 
his usefulness and success, if he be only fit for and 
properly fill his station. If we were qualified for 
the office, we would rather take the chance of future 
success and general approbation, aye, and of perma- 
nency and full compensation in the office, in Berks 
county, Pa., at a present salary of $250 a year, than 
at $2000 in the most stable (which of course would 
be the least thoroughly New York,) county in the 
State which lately found it unavoidable to submit to 
popular vote the question of continuing the Common 
Schools, after having made full trial of the system. 
The slow intellect of Pennsylvania will not soon be 
driven to that humiliating necessity. 

Official Department. 

Monthly Decisions, Explanations and Instructions, by the 

State Superintendent. 

Examinations should be in the presence of the proper 
Directors, §c., and County Superintendents should Ad- 
dress those who attend—County Superintendents 
should go to each district to make examinations, 
giving ample notice of the time and place appoint. 
ed. The law expressly declares that the Directors 
may be present at all examinations, and the citizens 
of the district should also be invited to attend.— 
When examinations are thus, attended. by citizens, 
the County Superintendent should give the persons 
present full information in regard to the objects and 
working of the law, his own and their duties, the 
duties of the Directors, Teachers, Pupils, Parents, 
&c., by means of addresses carefully prepared for 
such occasions ; and should arouse the public mind, 
as much as possible, to the importance, utility and 
practicability of Education by Common Schools. 

Only case in which full Certificates should be grant- 
ed.—There is no cause for difficulty in granting the 
proper Certificate to Teachers. Unless the candi. 
date passes with credit a thorough examination in 
the branches named in the Certificate with the seal, 
it must not be given to him, but the temporary one 
issued in its place. A strong inducement is thus 
held out to inferior teachers to improve their quali- 
fications. 

Employment of Teachers without Certificates —If 
Directors employ teachers who have not obtained a 
certificate from a County Superintendent, they ren- 
der themselves liable to prosecution and punishment 
for misdemeanor in office, if the publie sustain in- 
jury by their neglect of duty; and they may, at any 
time, be removed from office under the provisions of 
the 9th section of the school law. 











Certificates from other counties.—No reasonable ob- 
jection exists to Directors employing teachers who 





have certificates from Superintendents of other coun- 
ties, but they may, if they think proper, refuse to 
employ them until such Teachers are examined and 
approved by their own County Superintendent. If 
incompetent teachers are imposed upon the schools 
of any county, through the carelessness, neglect, or 
other deficiency, of Superintendents of other coun. 
ties, the Superintendent of the former can avail 
himself of the provisions of the 28th section of the 
school law, and thus fully protect the schools of his 
county from having incompetent instructors imposed 
upon them. 

Duty of County Superintendents in regard to incom- 
petent teachers who have certificates.—Whenever a 
County Superintendent discovers an incompetent 
teacher with a first-class certificate from another 
Superintendent, he is requested and it is his duty, to 
report the fact and names to this Department. Any 
material neglect of duty in regard to examinations 
and granting the professional teacher's certificate, 
will be followed with prompt removal from office, 
as soon as due proof thereof is made. 

Form of certificate not to be changed.—County Su- 
perintendents will not be permitted to alter the cha- 
racter of the blank certificates furnished them by 
the Department, or to issue others. They may make 
reports to boards of directors, in any form they may 
desire, for the purpose of exhibiting, in detail, the 
results of their examinations of teachers, and this 
course is recommended, 

The higher branches—Graded Schools—The 38th 
section of the school law requires that Orthography, 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, 
and Arithmetic shall be taught in every district, not 
in every school of every district. The intent and 
meaning of this section is, plainly, that a reasonable 
opportunity shall be afforded to every pupil in each 
district to obtain proper instruction in all of these 
branches. If this purpose can be accomplished by 
having them taught in only one school, or by grad- 
ing the schools of a district, and requiring the 
branches named to be taught in only one or more 
schools of a higher grade, the duty of the Directors 
will be properly discharged by adopting that course. 

Corporeal punishment and power of Teacher.—In re- 
gard to the question of the right of teachers to in- 
flict corporeal punishment upon their pupils, all con- 
cerned will bear in mind that the Superintendent 
has no power to make laws ;—though it is his duty 
to explain such as relate to schools and school pur- 
poses, when applied to. The right of the teacher 
to inflict such punishment is founded only upon the 
necessity of the case, and not upon statute. It is 
absolutely necessary that good order should be main- 
tained in the schools, and that all proper rules, re- 
gulations and commands of the Teacher should be 
strictly and promptly obeyed. Hence a necessity 
exists for sufficient power'to enforce this duty, and 
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hence it is held that a teacher may inflict such rea- 
sonable corporeal punishment upon his pupil as the 
parent might inflict for a similar cause. The pupil 
is technically in school from the hour of opening 
in the morning and afternoon until final dismissal, 
and while in or about the school house in pursuance 
of his duty as a pupil. This, then, is the extent of 
the authority ofthe teacher to inflict corporeal pun- 
ishment, and it would be totally impracticable to 
extend it by legislative enactment. 

Pupil only subject to parent, out of school hours.— 
No parent would consent to relinquish the control 
of his child at his own fire-side or in his own honse- 
hold, and it would be unjust and cruel to make the 
latter responsible to two authorities who might dif- 
fer in almost every command given, If such was the 
case, a teacher might require a pupil to commit les- 
sons out of school hours, while the parent would re- 
quire manual labor from the pupil during the same 
time. The Teacher might prescribe one line of 
conduct—the parent another. Who should be obey- 
ed, when both could not be? If either should be 
habitually disobeyed, the consequences would inev- 
itably be extremely pernicious. The grant of such 
powers to the Teacher, too, would be inconsistent 
with the just responsibility of the parent, to the 
laws of the land and of God, for the conduct of his 
child, aad destructive of almost all responsibitity of 
minors, excepting during school hours and to crimi- 
nal laws. Nor would there be any commensurate 
benefit for the evils which the grant of such powers 
would entail. If a Teacher has sufficient authority 
to control his school, his power is ample for the pur- 
poses of instruction in school, and there ends his 
responsibility. If pupils abuse each other in their 
way to or from school orcommit other wrongs, they 
and their parents are responsible to the law, and one 
or two examples of prompt redress by this means 
would, no doubt, correct all such evils in any neigh- 
borhood. 

Subscription to Pa. School Journal by Directors.— 
As the Pennsylvania School Journal is now to some 
extent officially connected with the common school 
system, it is not deemed objectionable for boards 
of Directors to subscribe for it, and pay the cash out 
of the district Treasury. 

Schools to be in operation four months, before State ap- 
propriation can be drawn.—The Schools of each dis- 
trict must be kept open four months within the year 
to which the State appropriation applies, and this 
fact must be verified . the oath of the President 
of the Board of Directors, before a warrant for the 
appropriation can be issued. The first certificate 
and affidavit to be made under this provision, must 
set forth that the Schools have been kept open and 
in operation four months, subsequently to the first 
Monday in June, 1854. 

Lialility of Constable and Treasurer to act as Col- 
lector and give Bond.—If the School Directors fail to 
obtain a Collector, for any reason, they may appoint 
the Constable or Treasurer of the district to that 
duty, under the provisions of the 31st section of the 
school law ; and if either of these refuse to perform 
the duties of Collector, the proviso to the same sec- 
tion imposes a fine of fifty dollars upon them. It is 
the opinion of the Superintendent that,as giving bond 
and surety is part of the duty of every person ap- 

ointed Collector, and as the 32d section prohibits 
irectors from appointing any person Collector 
without first taking bond and surety, a Constable or 
Treasurer refusing to give such bond, &c., would 
render himself liable to the penalty imposed by the 
proviso to the 31st section of the school law. 








Tax on Trades and on single freemen.—The tax to 
which the proviso to the 30th section of the school 
law applies, is exclusively, a personal tax, and not 
a tax upon property. Thus, no matter how much 
property a tradesman may own, he must pay at least 
fifty cents tax on his occupation. Single freemen are 
taxed as such only when they have no trade, profes- 
sion or occupation for which they are taxable;—and 
such personal school tax can not be less than fifty 
cents, however large an amount they may pay upon 
property. 

County Superintendents. 
POST OFFICES. 


COUNTIES. SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Adams, David Wills, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny, James M. Pryor, Pittsburg. 
Armstrong, John A. Campbell, Kittanning. 
Beaver, Thomas Nicholson, Frankfort. 
Bedford, T.W. B. M’Fadden, Schellsburg. 
Berks, Wm. A. Good, Reading. 
Blair, Hugh A. Caldwell, Hollidaysburg 
Bradford, Emanuel Guyer, Highland. 
Bucks, Joseph Fell,” Buckingham. 
Butler, Isaac Black, Prospect. 
Cambria, Robt. L. Johnston, Ebensburg. 
Carbon, Jos. H. Siewers, Mauch Chunk. 
Centre, William J. Gibson, Walker. 
Chester, R. Agnew Futhey, Parkesburg. 
Clarion, Robert W. Orr, Strattonville. 
Clearfield, A. T. Seryver, Glen Hope. 
Clinton, R. C. Allison, Salona. 
Columbia, Joel E. Bradley, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford, 8S. S. Sears, Meadville. 
Cumberland, Daniel Shelly, Shiremanst’wn 
Dauphin, S. D. Ingham, Harrisburg. 
Delaware, George Smith, Upper Darby. 
Elk, Wn. B. Gillis, Ridgway. 
Erie, Wm.H. Armstrong Wattsburg. 
Fayette, Joshua V.Gibbons, Merrittstown. 
Forrest, John O. Hays, Marionville. 
Franklin, James McDowell, Green Castle. 
Fulton, Robert Ross, M’Connellsb’g 
Greene, John A. Gordon, Waynesburg. 
Huntingdon, James 8. Barr, Huntingdon. 
Indiana, Saml. P. Boleman, Indiana. 
Jefferson, John C. Wageman, Punxatawny. 
Juniata, David Laughlin, Port Royal, 
Lancaster, J. P. Wickersham, Marietta. 
Lawrence, Thomas Berry, New Castle. 
Lebanon, John H. Kluge, Lebanon. 
Lehigh, Chas. W. Cooper, Coopersburg. 
Luzerne, John W. Lescher, Wilkesbarre. 
Lycoming, J. W. Barret, W illiamsport. 
M’Kean, Fordyce A. Allen, Smethport,. 
Mercer, James C. Brown, W. Greenville, 
Mifflin, Robert C. Ross, Lewistown. 
Monroe, Chas. 8. Detrick, Stroudsburg. 
Montgomery, Ephm. L. Acker, Norristown. 
Montour, Paul Leidy, Danville. 
Northampton, Valentine Hilburn, Easton. 


Northumberland,J.J. Reimensnyder, Milton. 
N. Bloomfield. 


Perry, Adam Height, 

Pike, Ira B. Newman, Milford, 
Potter, M. R. Gage, Coudersport. 
Schuylkill, J. K. Krewson, Minersyille. 
Somerset, Jos. J. Stutzman, Somerset. 
Sullivan, Richard Bedford, Campb’ llsville 
Susquehahna, Wil. Richardson, Harford. 
Tioga, J. F. Calkins, Wellsboro’. 
Union, J.S. Whitman, Freeburg. 
Venango, Manly C. Bebee, Holland. 
Warren, Theo. D. Edwards, Warren. 
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John L. Gow, Washington. 
John F. Stoddard, Bethany. 
West Newton. 


Washington, 
Wayne, 
Westmoreland, Mat. McKinstry, 


Wyoming, Cor. B. Lane, Tunkhannock. 
York, Jacob Kirk, N Cumberland 


[Dauphin co. 
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Educational Societies. 





MINUTES OF PA. STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
THIRD MEETING. 
This Association assembled, pursuant to a call of 


the Executive Committee, in the Court House at 
Pottsville, on Tuesday, August 1st, 1854, at 10 
o’clock, A. M, 

The President, Pror. James Toompson, of Pitts. 
burg, called the meeting to order. The Session was 
opened with the reading of a portion of Scripture 
and prayer by the Rev. Joseph McCool, of Pottsville, 
The calling of the roll was dispensed with. The 
minutes of the last meeting, held at Lancaster, were 
read and approved. 

An invitation was extended to persons present to 
become members of the Association; whereupon 
several enrolled their names as such, 

The chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Wickersham, of Lancaster, stated who were entitled 
to become members and upon what conditions, 

On motion of Mr. Schneider, Mr. J. P. Sherman, 
of Pottsville, was chosen Treasurer pro tem to sup- 
ply the place of the absent Treasurer, Mr. Plotts. 

Henry L. Drmrrenracn, Esq., Deputy State Super- 
intendent, was on motion of Tho. H. Burrowes, in- 
vited to take a seat in the Association. 

The business hours were fixed from 9 A. M. to 
12; from 2to 5 P. M., and from 7} to 10 in the 
evening. 

Mr, Wickersham proposed the following gentle- 


men who were elected Honorary Members. 

Mr. A. Deys, of Pottsville. 

Mr. H. M. Barnes, of Philadelphia. 

In the absence of further business, Mr. Burrowes, 
of Lancaster, was invited to make some general re- 
marks ; which he did respecting the late meeting of 
State Superintendents at Harrisburg, and its impor- 
tant bearings on Education. 

temarks were made by Mr. Ingram, County Su- 
perintendent of Dauphin; Afr. Stutzman, County 
Superintendent of Somerset; Mr. Wickersham, Co. 
Superintendent of Lancaster and Mr. Wm. Travis, 
of Delaware. 

The following order of business was announced 
for the afternoon session : 

1. President’s Inaugural Address, 

2. Report on vocal music in schools, by John H. 
Brown, of Philadelphia. 

3. Report on Compulsory attendance upon school, 
by W. V. Davis, of Lancaster. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The Association convened pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 

On motion of Dr. A. W. T. Wright, Mr. Asa Jones, 
of Norristown, was appointed Secretary pro tem, to 
supply the place of Mr. Joyce, absent. 

The President delivered his inaugural Address. 
Mr. John H. Brown, of Philadelphia read the re- 
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port of the Committee on Vocal Music in Schools. 
The report being accepted, remarks were made upon 
it by Prof. J. F. Stoddard, and by Messrs. L. Angele, 
of Pottsville, A. I. Gow, of Washington, and Amos 
Row, of Lancaster. 


The report of the Committee on Compulsory At- 
tendance upon School was read by Mr. W. V. Davis, 
of Lancaster. 

The Report was accepted. 

Order of business for the evening session. 

1. Discussion on the Report of W. V. Davis. 

2. Report on the Co-education of the Sexes, by 
Mr. J. P. Wickersham. 

3. Discussion on Mr. Wickersham’s Report. 

On motion adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The first business in order was the discussion of 
the Report on Cumpulsory Attendance upon School, 
which was participated in by Messrs. Travis, Schnei- 
der, Angele and Dr. Wright. 


Mr. Davis, chairman of the Committee, offered the 
following resolution, as an appendix to the report: 

Resolved, That this Association recommend the 
consideration of the question (Compulsory Atten- 
dance) to Educational Societies thoughout this 
State—particularly in reference to praying Legisla- 
tive action on this subject. 

Remarks were made upon the resolution by Prof. 
Richardson, of Susquehanna, J. P. Sherman, of Potts- 
ville, C. R. Kessler, of Lehighand J. P. Wickersham, 
of Lancaster. 

The subject under discussion was postponed until 
to-morrow morning. 

The Report on the Co-Education of the Sexes, 
was read by Mr. Wickersham. 

Remarks were made on the Report by Prof. Stod- 
dard, Messrs. J. H. Brown, of Philadelphia, and 
Wm. Travis. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. 
Wright, of Philadelphia. 


Resolved, That the Report be accepted, and that 
the Association approve of its sentiments. 


The hour of adjournment having arrived, the res- 
olution was laid over for further discussion. 
Order of business reported for the next session. 


1. Discussion on Compulsory Attendance upon 
School. 


2. Discussion on the Co-Education of the Sexes. 


3. Report on Teaching Composition and Decla- 
mation. 


4, Discussion on the same subject. 
Rev. Wm. A. Good, of Reading closed the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. 
SECOND DAY. 
Morning Session.—The meeting was opened with 
religious exercises by Mr. J. H, Brown, of Philadel- 
phia. Minutes, read, corrected and approved. 
The discussion of the Report on Compulsory at- 


College, and continued by Messrs. LZ. M. Gause, of 
Norristown, E. Schneider, Wm. Travis, Prof. Rich- 
ardson, A, M. Gow, Dr. Wright, Dr. Cutter, of Boston 
and Messrs. Sherman, Angele and Kessler. 


Prof. Richardson, of Harvard University, offered 
the following substitute for the pending resolution 
of Mr. Davis: 

Resolved, That the Association consider the sub- 
ject of this Report a question of great delicacy ; 
and while we, at present, are not prepared to ex- 
press a decided opinion upon it, we would urge upon 
all the great importance of the punctual attendance 
of ail the children at the Schools, and the urgent 
necessity of adopting means to accomplish this desi- 
rable result. 

On motion of Mr. James G. Barnwell of Philadel- 
phia, this substitute was laid on the table. 

The question recurring upon the original resola- 

tion, Mr. A. 1. Gow, of Washington, moved to 
amend by striking out “particularly” and all the 
words following it, which motion was finally adop- 
ted. 
The report on the Co-education of the sexes was 
taken up and discussed, with reference to Dr. 
Wright’s resolution, by Messrs. Gow, Gause, Angele, 
Gengembre and Brown, and on motion again post- 
poned. 

Mr. A. K. Browne, of New York, (formerly of Poits- 
ville) tendered his resignation as Secretary of the 
Association. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
order of business for the Afternoon Session: 

1. Diseussion of the Co-Education of the Sexes. 

2. Report on Composition and Declamation. 

3. Report on the Influence of Female Teachers. 

On motion adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Co-education of sexes resumed. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. D. Laughlin, of 
Juniata co., J. P. Wickersham, J. H. Brown, L, An- 
gele, Dr. Wright, Prof. Gengembre and W. LE. Porter. 

On motion the discussion of the subject was to 
be closed at 5 minutes to 4 o’clock, P. M. 


Dr. Brown, moved to strike out from Dr. Wright's 
resolution all after the word “accepted.” 

The yeas and nays being called, the amendment of 
Mr. Brown was lost—7 yeas to 29 nays. 

The question now recurring on the original reso- 
lution it was carried. 

The report of the committee on Teaching Com- 
position and Declamation was read by Mr. E. Lam- 
born, of Lancaster co. The report was accepted. 

Order of bifiness for the Evening Session. 

Ist. Fixing the time of the final adjournment. 

2d. Report onthe Past, Present, and Future of 
the Teachers’ of Pennsylvania. 

3d. Report on the Influence of Female Teachers. 





tendance was resumed by Prof. Gengembre, of Girard 


On motion adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION, 
The first business was the fixing of the time for 
the final adjournment of the Association. 
On motion it was resolved that the Association 
adjourn finally to-morrow evening at 10 o’clock. 
On motion it was resolved that the resignation of 
Mr. A. K. Browne be accepted, to take effect at the 
final adjournment. 
The report on the past, present and future of the 
Teachers of Pennsylvania, was read by Thomas H. 
Burrowes, Esq. of Lancaster. 
Before discussion of the report, Mr. Burrowes 
requested that no motion be made to the effect of 
“adopting the sentiments of the Report;” he 
thought that a dangerous precedent. 
The report was on motion accepted. Remarks 
were made on the report and various educational 
topics, by Messrs Travis, Schneider Laughlin Prof. 
Richardson and Rev. Mr. Good, County *Superinten- 
dent of Berks. 
The report of the Committee onthe influence of 
Female Teachers was delivered by Mr. A. K. 
Browne, of New York. 
The report was on motion accepted, Remarks 
were made by Messrs. Davis, Travis and Gow, on Ed- 
ucational Journals, particularly the. Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 
The exercises of the day were closed with prayer 
by Rev. Wm. A. Good. 
THIRD DAY. 
Morning Session—The Association was called to 
order by the President, and Rev. Wm. A. Good open- 
ed the exercises by reading and prayer. 
The minutes of the second day’s proceedings were 
read and approved. 
The subject of Mr. Burrowes’ report being under 
discussion, remarks were made by Mr. Stutzman, of 


Somerset. 

Prof. Stoddard offered the following resolution, 
accompanying it with some remarks: 

Resolved, 'That a committee of three be appointed 
to devise some prractical plan for the due profes- 
sional training of teachers; to report at the next 
meeting of the association. 


Remarks were made upon the same by Messrs. 
Gow, Travis, Laughlin, Schneider, Sherman, Richard- 
son, Cutter, Challen, Brown, and Wright; when, on 
motion, the resolution was adopted unanimously.— 
At the suggestion of Prof. Stoddard, the following 
gentlemen were appointed as the committee: Dr. 
A. T. W. Wright, Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, and Prof. 
James Thompson. 

Mr. Barnwell offered the following amendment to 
the Constitution : 

That Article Ninth of the Constitution be so 
amended as to read, “ Distinguished friends of Edu- 
cation may be elected honorary members at any 
meeting of the Association, by two-thirds of the 


shall be entitled to all the privileges of active men. 
bership, except voting and holding office.” 

The amendment was seconded and laid over until 
the next meeting. 

The Association then went into an election of 
Recording Secretary, to supply the place of Mr. A. 
K. Browne, resigned. 

Mr. Challen of Somerset, and Mr. Jones of Norris. 
town, were placed in nomination for the office. Mr, 
Jones declined. The ballot being taken Mr. J. R. 
Cua.ien was declared duly elected R. Secretary. 
The Ex. Com. reported the order of business for the 
afternoon session. On motion adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The President called the meeting to order, when 
Mr. Wm. Travis offered a resolution that three per- 
sons, viz: Prof. Stoddard, A. M. Gow and J. P. 
Wickersham, be added to the Committee on Nor- 


mal Schools. 
The resolution was lost. 


On motion it was resolved that the reports of the 
several Committees be published in the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 

The Ex. Com. recommended the following busi- 
ness to the Association : 

Ist. That new committees be appointed upon the 
subjects of “School Discipline,” “ Distriet Libra- 
ries,” and “ Examination of Teachers.” 

2d. That the Committee on “ Union Graded 
Schools in Town and Country,” and the “ Workings 
of the Public Schools in Philadelphia,” be contin- 
ued. 

3d. That Committees be appointed upon the fol- 
lowing subjects, to report at the next meeting: 

lst. The power and influence of the study of Math- 
ematics in disciplining the mind. 

2d. The power and influence of the study of the 
Ancient Languages in disciplining the mind. 

4th. High Schools, their influence and object. 
5th. The Co-education of the sexes, 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the discussion upon the 


Examination of Teachers was postponed. 


The report of the committee on a Paid Agency, 


by Mr. Wm. Travis was made verbally. 


Remarks were made upon the same subject by 


Prof. Gengembre, J. H. Brown and E. Lamborn, 


On motion the report was accepted and the com- 


mittee discharged. 


The amendment to the Constitution offered by 
Mr. Barnwell was next considered, several members 
participating in the diseussion which ensued ; when 
Mr. Travis moved to amend the amendment by sub- 
stituting, inthe Ninth Article of the Constitution,the 
word “ Associate” for “Honorary.” The amend- 
ment as amended passed finally. 

Dr. C. Cutter, of Mass., being called on, addressed 
the Association upon the subject of “ Ventilation.” 





members present ; they shall pay no dues or fees, and 
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session was announced, and the Association ad- 
journed. 
EVENING SESSION. * 

The President called the meeting to order and 
announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees, to report on the different topics presented 
by the Executive Committee, at the next meeting 
of the Association : 

1. The Co-education of the sexes. Com.—John 
H. Brown, of Philadelphia, Prof. P. W. Gengembre. 
of Girard Uollege, W. V. Davis, of Lancaster. 

2. The power and influence of the study of Math- 
ematics in disciplining the mind. Com.—Prof. 
James Thompson, of Pittsburg, Wm. Travis, of 
Delaware, S. D. Ingram, of Harrisburg. 

3. The power of the study of the Ancient Langua- 
ges for the same purpose. Com.—W. V. Davis, of 
Lancaster, Prof. W. Richardson, of Susquehanna, 
L. H. Gause, of Norristown. 

4, The proper ventilation of School Houses—the 
study of Physiology in Schools. Com.—D. Laugh- 
lin, of Port Royal, W. B. Frew, of Pittsburg, C. 
Twining, of Lancaster. 

5. High Schools—their influence and object.— 
Com.—James G. Barnwell, of Philadelphia, J. P. 
Sherman, of Pottsville, 8. Culver, of Westchester. 

6. School Discipline. Com.—A. M. Gow, of 
Washington, J. H. Brown, of Philadelphia, Wm. 
E. Porter, of Schuylkill. 

7. School District Libraries. Com.—J. R. Chal- 
len, jr., of Somerset, A. Jones, of Norristown, A. 
Row, of Lancaster. 

8. Examination of Teachers. Com.—K. Schnei- 
der, of Pottsville, Rev. W. A. Good, of Reading, J. 
Stutzman, of Somerset. 

On motion of Mr. Schneider a committee of three 
were appointed to solicit subscriptions of the audi- 
ence for the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

The report on the Moral Influence of the Teach- 
er was read by Mr. Wm. Travis, of Delaware. 

On motion the report of the committee was ac- 
cepted, 

On motion. of Prof. J. F. Stoddard, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
due, and are herewith tendered to the citizens of 
Pottsville for their friendly hospitality and gener- 
ous kindness, extended to the members during its 
sittings. 

Resolved, That the Association tenders its thanks 
to the County Commissioners for granting us the use 
of this commodious court room ; also, to Mr. Henry 
Beck for furnishing us with suitable conveniences. 

Resolved, That the Association respectfully ten- 
ders its thanks to Messrs. Bannan and Little, edi- 
tors of the Miners Journal, for the interest they have 
manifested in reporting our proceedings. 
_ Resolved, That the Association herewith tenders 
its thanks to the various Railroad Companies that 
have furnished its members with excursion tickets, 


On motion of Mr. James G. Barnwell the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
eminently due to the retiring Recording Secretary, 
Mr. A. K. Browne, for the efficient manner in which 
he has fulfilled the duties of his office. 

Dr. Wright declined serving as Chairman on the 
committee on Normal Schools; when, on motion, 
Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes was appointed Chairman, 
and Dr. Wright continued on the same committee. 
After the transaction of miscellaneous business, 
the minutes of the last day’s proceedings were read 
and adopted. 

Mr. John H. Brown and Prof. T’hompson, the Pres- 
ident, made some concluding remarks to the mem- 
bers, when the exercises were closed with prayer by 
Mr, Schneider. 

Adjourned to meet in Lewistown, December 26th, 


1854. 
A. K. Browns, 


Secretaries. 
Joun Joyce, } * 
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Prof. James Thompson, Pittsburg. 
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P. V. Veeder, Germantown. 

J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster. 

A. M. Gow, Washington. 

John 8. Pulsifer, Orwigsburg. 
James G. Barnwell, Philadelphia. 
James Warner, New York. 

B. L. Jackson, Schuylkill, 
Willard Richardson, Susquehanna. 
J. M. Watson, New York. 
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Miss Sarah A. McCool, Pottsville. 
Miss Ruth Ann Smith, Minersville. 
Miss Rebecca Sorber, “ 

Miss S. Viola Miller, Lancaster. 
Miss E. A. Bohlee, Schuylkill Haven. 
Miss Emma Grace, Philade!phia, 
Miss Caroline G. Robinson, Schuyl. Haves. 
Miss Rachael D. Robinson, 

Miss Annie D. Rakestraw, i 
Henry A. Shissler, Port Carbon. 
David German, Pottsville. 

Pliny Porter, Schuylkill Haven. 
David Laughlin, Port Royal. 

Ww. J. Siegfried, Pottsville. 

John Weist, jr., Philadelphia. 
Rachael D. Griscom, Reading. 

Miss Anna J. Lewis, Pottsville. 

Miss Amelia Wolcott, “ 

Miss Sarah J. Higley, “ 

Miss Emma B. Strauch, “ 

Mrs, C. A. Reigart, Lancaster. 

Miss Maria E. Gill, “ 

Miss Delia White, * 

Miss M. Emeline Browne, New York. 
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Miss. Lydia Whitson, Lancaster. 
Miss Elien McCool, Pottsville. 

Dr. C. Cutter, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. W. A. Good, Reading. 

Miss S. Marietta Babcock, New York. 
B. F. Frew, Pittsburg. 

Miss Margaret Markee, Lancaster. 
Miss Lizzie Schoener, SchuyIkill. 
Mrs. E. Lamborn, Lancaster. 

J. W. Lock, Norristown. 


J. Jones, Schuylkill. 
J. M. Reinhart, 
Rev. J. McCool, * 





MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT MEETINGS. 

[Many of the Teachers who were members of the 
association, met during the recesses, for mutual im- 
provement. Mr. A. Row, of Lancaster, acted as 
chairman. A friend has kindly prepared the following 
notes of the remarks made,—Eb. } 


Mr, Barnwell being called upon to give his meth- 
od of teaching English Grammar, said it was his 
practice, with beginners, to teach one part of 
speech clearly before undertaking another. He 
would, for instance, take up the noun, and familiarize 
the pupils with it, by requiring them not only to re- 
peat the definition of a noun, but to give many and 
varied examples, both orally and in writing. After 
the pupils could readily point out nouns, and tell why 
they were so called, he then, in the same manner, 
taught them the different properties of the noun, as 
gender, number, &c., &c. Having thoroughly made 
them acquainted with one part of speech, he then 
took up another, as the adjective, and treated it in 
the same manner ; requiring the pupils, in all cases, 
to give examples iu writing. Having thus gone over 
all the parts of speech, he then taught them the ap- 
plication of the rules by writing examples, and sel- 
dom required the memorising of any rules unti] they 
could so apply them. He would however insist most 


rigidly upon the correct recitation of rules,whenever 
they were given; and if pupils failed to give the rule 
as laid down in the text book, he would require them 
to give it in writing, unti] they could repeat it with- 
out making a single mistake. In his opinion, the 
most successful way to teach Grammar was by wri- 
ting exercises. ‘This at once combined theory and 
practice, and made it both interesting and attractive, 
His method of correcting errors, was sometimes by 
exchangiog slates among the pupils and comparing 
the exercise of one, with that of another, and after 
correction having them read. He found this to se- 
cure the attention of the class and excite emulation 
among the members. 

Sometimes he required the pupils to write senten- 
ces on the Black Board, and then point out the differ- 
ent parts of speech of which they were composed, 
and apply the respective rules. Twelve exercises 
or sentences constituted a daily lesson. He made it 
a special point, in teaching Grammar, to be accurate 
and methodical in definitions and rules, endeavoring 
at the same time to teach the proper ideas as well as 
the words, and tomake the study progressive through- 
out. 

Prof. Richardson, asked how many cases he made 
use of in English Grammar, and how he taught the 
difference, and what was meant by the nominative 
case, 

Mr. Barnwell answered, three: the nominative, 
possessive and objective. By nominative he meant 
a word when it was the subject of a verb, or the 
agent that performed some action. The possessive 
case was easily distinguished by its always denoting 
possession or ownership. The objective case was 
always determined by its being the direct object of 
an action, or governed by the relation of some other 
word. In teaching, he gave numerous illustraticns 
of the different cases of nouns. 

A question being asked in regard to the gender of 
nouns, Mr. Barnwell said, he taught the distinction 
but of two genders, until the pupils were advanced 
sufficiently to make that distinction without any dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. Sherman thought there were only two gen- 
ders in reality, but four classes; just as in Botany, 
classes of plants were divided into orders, or Genera 
into species. He considered it equally necessary ‘to 
know, that there were in English a class of anima- 
ted objects, to which the application of common gen- 
der was as appropriate as that of neuter gender to 
inanimate objects. In teaching this subject, he 
would always make this distinction. 

Mr. Schneider said he thought there was a mani- 
fest mistake in regard to laying toomuch importance 
upon grammar rules. In the study of any language, 





he was of opinion that the Language should be stud- 
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ied, instead of mere rules, often founded on ‘no co -| and modulation were often carefully observed, yet at 
rect principle of language. Without understanding | the same time, the reader was evidently ignorant of 
the principles of Language, he maintained, it was| the true sentiments of the passage, judging by the 
utterly impossible to have a grammar which would | formal and unfeeling manner in which he read. He 
developeand improve that Language. A clear knowl-| admitted the great utility of the marks and charac- 
edge of the meaning of all the words was essentially | ters used in reading, as being good helps, but he de- 
necessary, as in all cases the language preceded the| cidedly preferred thoughts to mere words and marks. 
Grammar, no matter how imperfect it may have been. | In teaching a class he would have al! the members 
He considered it a very important feature that pu-| study the lesson thorough!y before reciting, and then 
pils should be taught to write the language as soon} would only have two read, the others to listen atten- 
as they commenced to study of it. tively. In case a member of the class thought the 

Mr. Cressman was asked to give his method of | reader to have made a mistake, he immediately raises 
teaching composition to pupils. He said, that one| his hand and gives his view of the manner in which 
of the first exercises was, to attend to the proper| it should be read. It is tried again until every ob- 
spelling of ‘words, and formation of sentences; and| jection is removed. If the reader should not suc- 
also the selection of right words, so as to express the} ceed, it is then postponed to another time, and some 
sense intended. He illustrated this by an anecdote,| one else called upon to read. He did not believe in 
in which the word ex-tinguished was unfortunately | teaching reading by imitation; every one must act 
used for dis-tinguished. Sometimes he would relate| out his own nature in all other departments, and so 
an anecdote, or simple story, to his pupils, and then} in reading. Unless the sentimen* of the writer was 
require them to write it out as nearly as they could.| fully understood and felt by the reader, he did not 
At other times. he would assign them a subject, as| see how it could be read well. 

“the 4th of July,” “ Vacation,” &c., &c. His pu-| Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, wished to know how 
pils wrote once a week. it would be with beginners in learning to read. 

Mr. Gause said he did not attend to that depart- Prof. Thompson replied, he would endeavor to 
as of the Academy with which he was connected,} ake them think. He would teach them ideas in- 
= which composition was taught ; yet he thought he) stead of words, even whilst learning the elements 
could give the plan pursued. The pupils who wrote! of the language. So far as spelling books are used 
compositions studied History. Six pages of History merely as a means of teaching to spell words, he 
were given them for close examination, from which} »o4)4 burn them. 
they were required afterwards to write their compo-| fr Brown, desired’to know how grown up read. 
sitions in the presence of their Teacher, without ref-| 4+. were to be corrected 2 
erence to the book. They are required to write rap- Prof. Thompson replied by the study of the lan- 
idly, and all errors are marked by the Teacher. The guage and the sentiments of the writer. 
more advanced classes write original compositions.} jy Brown observed that there was a difference 

Dr. Wright considered it baie. | to aeuggest mere- between studied reading, and off hand reading. By 
ly a word, as “ Industry,” as a subject for beginners) improving the perceptive faculties, the difficulties 
to write about. in off hand reading would in a measure be overcome; 

Mr. Cressman said that Temperance or Intem-| yet it frequently happens that even those fail, who 
perance, or any similar topic, was always calculated | are thus taught. 
to lead the mind to think and give it expansion. Dr. Wright did not believe in Mechanics burn- 

Mr. Gause supposed that quite simple themes| ing their tools. He would adhere to the old method 
were best suited for beginner3 in composition. of teaching the Alphabet first, then spelling, and 

Dr. Wright observed that it might be possible to| then reading. The bést method of teaching the 
come too low in training the youthful mind in this} meaning of words is by their connection, and show- 
art; and suggested that great care ought, therefore, | ing the sense in which they are employed. 
to be taken, on the part of the Teacher, to arouse Mr. Brown would familiarize the pupils with 
and elevate the mind of the pupil in the acquisition| words at sight, and that would enable them, at least 

of it. to become ready readers. 

Prof. Thompson was asked to give his views on| Prof. Richardson asked a rule for reading a 
the best plan of teaching reading. He said, that| question. 
although enunciation and articulation were essential,| Mr. Lamborn said that the inflection was gene- 
yet he believed that the great secret in the art of | rally put on the emphatic word ; but no definite rule 
reading well, consisted in being a good thinker, He| could be given for all cases, to make the inflection. 
had often seen classes injured by the careless course} Prof. Thompson said that after pupils were thor- 
pursued in instructing them. Punctuation, inflection,! oughly drilled to think, they might, then, pay some 
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attention to reading rules. He desired no tramme)- 
ing of rules in reading; he wished to know how 
many natural readers and speakers were present.— 
Every one must be aware of the influence of read- 
ing habits. 

Mr. Gause thought that feeling had something to 
do with reading, as well as the judgment. 

Dr. Wright could not see how any pupil could be 
taught to read well, merely by thinking, eo long as 
he was not sufficiently master of the words. 

Prof. Thompson said a knowledge of words is ne- 
cessary in all cases to become a good reader, but 
wished to be understood that thought was to be de- 
veloped at the same time; and that in reading, em- 
phasis and modulation, &c., should be more the re- 
sult of understanding what you read, than guides to 
good reading. 

Mr. Lamborn agreed that all rules for emphasis 
are subject to exceptions; yet he thought that the 
voice of the pupil could be cultivated and guided by 
imitation. 

Mr. Barnwell said that he avoided artificial aids, 
and followed nature as much as possible, in teaching 
reading. He would take some sentence, and show 
the different meanings it would convey by empha- 
sing the different words in it. Pupils should always 
be instructed to read as they are expected to speak, 
in a natural, easy tone of voice. The reading lesson 
ought always to be studied well before it is read in 
the class. He would occasionally read a paragraph 
of their next lesson, before the class retired. He said, 
to give pupils a practical idea of emphasis and mod- 
ulation of voice, he found it to be a good plan to take 
advantage of some of those circumstances which fre- 
quently occurred in their conversation, and teach 
them practically from their own efforts. 

Prof. Richardson agreed, but he thought you 
might as well attempt to teach the art of music, with- 
out the characters representing sound, as to teach one 
to read well, without a ready knowledge of words. 

Mr. Barnwell would teach a child to read, by 
teaching him short easy sentences containing simple 


words. 
Prof. Richardson mentijoned an instance which 


came under his own observation, of a little girl, who 
was found able to read and yet had not been taught 
by any one to spell. 

Prof. Thompson said spelling should never be 
taught, unless some idea was associated with the 
word that was spelled. 

Mr. Brown enquired whether the principles advo- 
cated by the gentlemen in teaching pupils to read, 
would hold good in giving instruction in other 
branches. 

Prof. Stoddard made some interesting remarks, 
in reference to the manner in which he was taught 


Mr. Brown was still of the opinion that pupi\ 
might be made as good readers and thinkers by the 
old method, when properly taught, as under the new, 

The hour of adjournment of the association having 
arrived, the meeting was brought to a close. 


Addresses, Reports, Kc. 
Reports Read at the Pottsville Meeting of the Stats 
Teachers’ Association. 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 

To the members of the Pa, State Teachers’ Association, 

In the peculiar circumstances of our country, 
and in the pressing necessity of bringing forth the 
active energies of each member of society, is to be 
found the cause of the low mental culture and appa. 
rent indifference to those branches of education, by 
many considered merely ornamental. 
The universal feeling seems to be that in a coun- 
try like ours, work—work—only, is to be attended 
to; and if the mind is, at all, to be cultivated, it must 
be solely in reference to its value in making money, 
or in facilitating the process of business. 
Hence the great mass of pupils in our Public 
Schools, are instructed in the first rudiments, only, 
of knowledge. Though this applies in a greater de- 
gree in the rural districts, yet it is equally true of 
our towns and cities. 
Among those that pursue their studies in our col- 
leges and universities, we find that the same rule ex- 
ists, of studying only in reference to the value of the 
education, as so much money, or stock invested in 
trade. Can it be expected, therefore, that time 
should be found for the study of music, when the 
knowledge of it would not aid in subduing the for- 
est, building houses, cultivating the earth, levelling 
the hill for the turnpike, or tunneling it for the ca- 
nal or railroad, or penetrating the bowels ofthe earth 
for the hidden wealth, treasured for ages, for the use 
and benefit of the hardy, persevering, energetic race, 
that now are bringing it to light? 
The primitive path through the forest, must be 
changed to the broad road ; that again to the elabo- 
rate turnpike, to give way in turn to the railroad or 
telegraph. 
The log-huts of our forefathers, give place to the 
stately mansion. The solitary cabin by the way side, 
becomes the village, the borough or the busy city. 
The city is built in haste; commerce and manufac- 
tures extend on all sides, wealth accumulates; but 
soon we find fault with, and demolish those edifices 
which hitherto had been considered the noblest 
specimens of architecture; the builders of which 
fondly imagined, that in erecting them, they had 
built monuments lasting as the pyramids. 
We rebuild with lavish expenditure, calling to our 
aid, all that the old world can give of art or science. 





to spell and read. 


The palace-like structures rise on either hand, 
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causing the plain, humble, but convenient buildings 

+‘: by the of our forefathers to sink into insignificance. 
4 re “i Does Burope rear her crystal palace, to astonish 
mts. and captivate the world? We too must have ours; and 





if the world was not entranced by its grandeur and 
magnificence—it was not our fault. 

But are we hence to conclude, that because we 
have been spending our energies in active physical 
exertions, nothing has been done to improve mind? 
What nation has ever had so much to do? or has ac- 
complished more ? 

The press has been sustained, liberal sums given 
to found and sustain colleges and universities, and 
generous provision made for the maintenance of 
common schools. 

The present common school law was not received 
originally by the people of Pennsylvania as a finali- 
ty, but to be further improved, altered and remod- 
eled, as the growing knowledge and desires of the 
community may demand. 

We are not to expect, that generation after gen- 
eration, will be satisfied with the same course of 
studies in our Public Schools; that they should be, 
would imply great deficiency and unfaithfulness in 
































only, 
r de. the teachers of the present day. 
2 of Formerly few were expected to go beyond reading, 
writing, and the mere rudiments of arithmetic; but 
col- it has been found that in the carefully organized pub- 
ex- lie school, with an accomplished and skilful teacher, 
the an extent of studies can be embraced, and that too 
l in without loss of time to the pupil, formerly deemed 
me unattainable and useless to those destined to live 
the by the sweat of the brow. 
= It may be asked, have we no taste for the orna- 
ng mental in education? Must nothing be acquired to 
1 enliven and cheer, the toilsome journey of life? We 
th answer, what city, town or village, that has not its 
” teachers of music, or drawing, orits library ; that has 
e, not its Band either for vocal or instrumental music? 
Why should we differ from the rest of mankind? 
of What nation or people is without music? We may 
‘ learn from nations that we think inferior to us in 
r 





general intelligence. 

The Russian peasant accompanies his labors with 
song. With it, he stimulates his horse. Whether 
working alone or in numbers, he sings and marks 
his work by rhythm, With a facility quite astonish- 
ing, a group of soldiers, or peasants, will transform 
itself, almost instantaneously, into a singing choir; 
when all the rules and combinations of harmony, 
will be observed as if ina well trained operatic cho- 
rus. 

The Siberian sings to hisidol God. The Chinese 
have music at their weddings, The Laplander sings 
as he glides over the snow. The Scotch and Irish 
are cheered by their pipes. The Greek has his 














the setting sun, cause all Africa to dance and sing. 


The influence of music 6n the young, the ignorant 

and depraved is not perhaps sufficiently regarded.— 

Watch the crowd that collects around the street or- 

ganist. His first note is the signal for all hastily to 

assemble. The care worn and forrowed cheek is at 

once lighted up with a pleasant smile. The beggar 

forgets his penury, the laborer his toil, the boy with 

satchel at his back, forgets the hour for school. The 

tear in the nursery, is quickly followed by a bright 

and joyous smile, as Biddy hastens with her charge 

to the door.—Let me illustrate. 

Many years since, one, whose hairs are now whi- 

tened by the labors of the school-room, went, after 

many solicitations, to take charge of a Sunday school 

of some 150 or 200 pupils,located in one of the most 

unpromising districts south of the old city of Phila- 

delphia. 

The difficulty of managing the school, the lawless 
character of the pupils and indifference of their pa- 
rents, had been made known to him. 

He long hesitated as to duty. At length to si- 
lence repeated application and perhaps conscience, 
he agreed to spend one morning in the school as 
a visitor. He found that the extent of the misrule 
had not been conceived by him. 

The Superintendent and most of the male teach- 
ers were armed with ratans, which were frequently 
used, Even the female teachers had caught the spirit 
of the government. 

The singing was performed by the teachers: the 
children meantime rattling things near them and ut- 
tering discordant noises, aided by the crowd around 
the door. 

The succeeding exercises corresponded with the 
opening hymn. 

The visitor, who at once saw that the condition 
of the school was the result of want of tact and ad- 
dress, determined to take charge of it; stipulating 
that he should be sustained in his own method of 
governing it. 

On the next Sunday morning, the school was in- 
formed that the Superintendent would hereafter have 
the sole government of the school: That neither 
whipping, boxing nor shaking should hereafter be 
permitted. 

On announcing the opening hymn, the teachers 
were requested, hereafter, to refrain from taking any 
part in the singing, and the children informed that 
they were expected to do the entire singing, assisted 
by the superintendent. 

As the children had never attempted to sing to- 
gether, and had no idea of any tune they had ever 
heard there, they were very much amused at this 
information. As the superintendent was resolved 
to haye silence and attention, while reading, he 
found the morning session passed, before he had 








plaintive song of farewell: and the coolirfg shades of 





read four lines of the hymn. 
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The order, at dismissing, was slightly improved. 
The same statement was made in the afternoon to 
the school, and the same effort made to have silence 
while reading. Much effort was required to get the 
attempt only to sing. Perseverance, patience and 
nildness, finally triumphed. The school became 
noted for quietness, order and for its singing. 

One hymn and tune, the hymn always to be sung 
to the same tune, were givenat a time and to be sung 
daily until well learned. 

How often, when the superintendent has feared 
that attention was lagging, or voices in the eager- 
ness of recitation, were too loud, has he commenced 
singing some well known words, when the whole 
school, with animated look and voice, would instant- 
ly unite ; at the end of the stanza, “ please proceed 
with your lesson,’ mildly ‘but distinctly spoken, 
would cause all to resume their duties, quietly and 
cheerfully. 

A gentleman passing a small confined court, had 
his attention arrested by hearing youthful voices, 
singing in measured time anda lively tune, a well 
known hymn. A group of ragged, neglected child- 
ren, were seated on a step. The gentleman listened 
in astonishment. The children unconscious of being 
noticed, sang hymn after hymn. These hymns were 
the oft repeated ones of the Sunday School. 

The proprietor of the Cyfarthfa iron works, 
Wales, established among his men a brass band, 
which met for practice once a week, throughout the 
year. They number 16 instruments. 

A visitor says, he heard them. perform the over- 
ture to Zampa, the Caliph of Bagdad and Fra 
Diavola, with a quantity of Waltzes, Polkas &c.— 
They took up the time well, and the instruments 
preserved it, each taking up the lead with spirit 
and accuracy. 

These men were in the mountains of Wales and 
had never listened to other bands. Their habits 
and manners, appear to have been decidedly im- 
proved by the softening influence of musie. 

One stormy night, a person was passing the street 
homeward, near midnight. The storm raged vio- 
lently, and the streets were almost deserted. Sud- 
denly his attention was arrested by the sound of 
music. <A voice of surpassing sweetness and bril- 
liancy, commenced a well known air. He listened 
to a few strains, and was turning away, when a 
roughly dressed, miserable looking man, brushed 
rudely past. As the music reached his ears, he 
stopped and listened intently, as if drinking in the 
melody, and as the last sound died away, burst into 
tears. 

On being asked the cause of his grief, for a mo- 
ment emotion forbade utterance, when he said, 
“thirty years ago, my mother sang me to sleep with 
that song :—she has long been dead, and I,—once 


—~— 


“T know it is unmanly,” he continued after a pause, 
in which he endeavored to wipe away with his sleeve, 
the fast gathering tears, “I know it is unmanly, thus 
to give way, but that sweet tune brought back viv. 
idly the thought of childhood. Her form seemed 
once more before me. I—I, cannot stand it—I’— 
and he rushed on. 


In the United States vocal, music has been, with 
some exceptions in the eastern states, excluded from 
Common Schools, or if admitted it has, in most 
cases, been merely exercises in singing, and not the 
scientific study of music. Teachers of music how. 
ever abound, and the Singing School is found in 
every district or village throughout the land. 

Many of the teachers of music, in our cities, are 
really well versed in the science, and skilled in the 
art of teaching it. Yet the feeling pervades the 
minds of many, that singing is a thing to be ac- 
quired only by the favored few, who happen to have 
a gift insome way. In Europe statistics carefully pre- 
pared, show that the number incapable of learning 
music, where no impediment exists, scarcely amounts 
to 4 per cent. 

After all that has, or may be said, on the subject, 
the question still recurs, “ ought musie to be taught 
in the Public Schools ?” 

This subject in its bearing on the generations that 
are hereafter to occupy the soil of our beloved 
state, and the time at which it demands our atten- 
tion, stamp it as one of the most important topics 
we are called to consider. 

In no period of the history of Public Schools in 
our state, have so many been endeavoring to answer 
the question, ought music to be taught in the Pub- 
lie Schools ? 

Ist. It is admitted, we will presume, that all that 
is taught, is, or should be, as well taught in Public 
as in Private Schools. 
2nd. That what is taught, shall be worth learning, 
and the course of study the best that can be 
adopted. 
3rd. That nothing which the mass of the pupils 
ought to learn, should be omitted. 


Many good, wise and judicious persons, while 
they admit the desirableness of music in the ab- 
stract, do not feel justified in depriving a pupil of a 
portion of his time, to study music, when he has not 
sufficient to acquire an accurate knowledge of those 
studies, deemed by all, not only needful, as the 
foundation, of a finished education, but absolutely 
essential, to the common duties of life. 


They also contend that the public education was 
never intended to include any study, not deemed 
essential to the ordinary pursuits of life, and consid- 
ering music an ornamental study,—would exclude it. 
On the other hand, the friends of music say, of all 





innocent and happy, am—an outcast—a drunkard.” 
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Publi¢ Schools, this and its twin sister Oratory, are 
the only ones of a truly social nature. History, 
Mathematics and literature generally, cultivate di- 
rectly no social qualities. They are essentially sel- 
fish; their tendency is to render the mind self su/- 
ficient ; to send it inward, for the supply of its 
necessities and to make its pleasure to bein and 
end in self. “ 

How then should we welcome any science which 
cultivates a higher and holier attribute—the love of 
giving pleasure, which develops the God-like quali- 
ty of our humanity, that of deriving our chief joy 
in creating it for others. 

Music preserves from evil; pure in itself, closely 
allying the mortal with the immortal of our nature, 
it surrounds the participator in its pleasures, with 
an atmosphere, from which much of the impurity of 
earth is excluded. It is the most innocent of amuse- 
ments. Compare it with others—gaming—the drama 
—the race—hunting, &c. These are perpetual temp- 
tations to every form of vice. Devoted to them, 
you find the feet of youth sliding with rapid prog- 
ress in that downward way that leads to loss of all, 
both body and soul. 

Absorbed in music, youth may forget duty in the 
pursuit of pleasure, but she leads them to no danger- 
ous and forbidden by-paths, but ever points onward 
and upward, to her own Original—the Great source 
of all godnesss, and all delight. 

How often has the benevolent teacher, in the 
school room, noted with the eye of the philanthro- 
pist, the delicate organizations, the pale faces of a 
large number of his pupils. 

He has marked the contracted chest, the’protru- 
ding shoulders, the stooping posture, almost neces- 
sarily maintained for so many hours, in the confined, 
and often impure air, of the school room ; and then 
looked forward with sad forethought, to the period, 
when they will have to sustain, with these enfeebled 
constitutions, the wearying cares and heavy burdens 
of life. 

Here music comes to the aid of the physician ; 
walking hand in hand with health, promoting the 
full development of all the organs, but especially of 
the lungs, and counteracting, in an eminent degree, 
the deleterious influences, with which habit and cir- 
cumstances surround the student. 


If then, we view their science, as a source of pleas- 
ure, ofmoral, mental, and physical influence, can there 
be a doubt in the mind of any, that music ought 
to be taught in our Public Schools ? 

J. H. Brown. 


REPORT ON COMPOSITION AND DECLAMATION. 

The art or science of Composition (or written 
language) is very ancient. With declamation, it 
also seems to have been cultivated by the ancients 
to aconsiderable extent ; and although never wholly 





neglected, yet it must be confessed that modern ora- 
tory has degenerated from what it was in ancient 
Greece and Rome. How many Colleges in our State 
have a Professorship of Elocution ? 

One of the most successful teachers of modern 
elocution uses the following language, which we take 
the liberty to transcribe : 

“ Among the numerous colleges with which our 
country abounds, there is not, perhaps, a single one 
endowed with a Professorship of Elocution! And 
among our numerous public speakers, how small a 
number can deliver a discourse, without having half 
the body coucealed bya desk or table? The ora- 
tors of classic Greece never ensconced themselves 
behind elevated desks, nor ‘ stood upon all fours’ as 
some of our public speakers do :—they were masters 
of their art. Hence they needed no screen to con- 
ceal uncouth attitudes and awkward gestures from 
the scrutinizing eye of criticism; nor had occasion 
to present the crown of the head, instead of the face, 
to the audience: they stood erect, in all the dignity 
of conscious worth: their attitudes were fit models 
for the statuary: their gestures replete with grace 
and expression : their elocution defied criticism.” 

As the art of Delivery is capable of being cultiva- 
ted, so is its sister art, (or science,) Composition, or 
“speaking on paper.” 

As writing is but “speaking on paper,” it might 
be said that the fluent conversationalist can write 
or compose fluently on paper, were it not known that 
fluent talkers are abundant who cannot compose a 
respectable letter. True, the distinction is not 
founded in nature,—but be that as it may, it exists. It 
seems, therefore, that, although the elements of 
composition and of conversation are essentially the 
same, and although many of the same rules of gram- 
mar are as necessary to one as to the other, yet there 
is a distinction. Composition is an art of itself, in- 
dependent of conversation. 

So miany modes of teaching composition have 
been practised, from time to time, that your Com- 
mittee labor under some difficulty in arriving at a 
just conclusion concerning their respective merits. 

Amongst those we have witnessed, we are favor- 
ably impressed with several mentioned at the last 
State Teachers’ Association, of which the following 
is the subs tance. 

Write on the black-board a list of words, a noun, 
a verb, an adjective, &c., &c. Let the pupils in the 
class each write a sentence containing these words. 

For the more advanced classes, a subject may be 
written on the black-board, several days before the 
composition is required; and let each pupil in the 
class make that his theme. 

Let the pupils ganerally read their own compo- 
sitions. 

In large schools, this cannot always be done ; in 
such cases the following mode may be practised :— 
Encourage the reading of the pupil’s own composi- 
tion, by making the reading a reward of excellence ; 
and let none but the best be read : not merely the best 
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specimens of diction, but those with the smallest 
number of errors in orthography, punctuation, &c., 
and in the more advanced classes, those having the 
least number of syntactical errors, 

By this means, any pupil, even the dullest, cannot 
fail to acquire, by industry and perseverance, the 
highest distinction in the class. 


When the school is very large, it is necessary to 
fix the standard of excellence high, as time can be 
allowed for the reading of but a few examples : but 
let the standard be such that all can reach. Let 
the least error in orthography, the omission of the 
dotting of an i, or the crossing of a ¢, condemn it; 
and, as before said, let the standard at first be rath- 
er the absence of errors, than real excellence, or 
beauty of style. 


The production of one pupil may sometimes be 
read by another, pointing out the errors, and cor- 
recting them; when it may be again read, until all 
are removed, 


The following method, mentioned in Vol. LI, page 
114, of the Pa. School Journal, strikes us favorably. 
The pupils sometimes direct their compositions to 
one of the other pupils of the same class, done up 
in 'etter form to be read by him, After the compo- 
sitions are read, they are retained by their respec- 
tive readers, until the next composition day, to be 
corrected by them, and then read aloud to the school. 
Sometimes they are directed, as amended, to the 
original authors, to be read by them in their correct- 
ed form, 

“ They are fond of this kind of exercise,” says the 
writer in the Journal, “and it is astonishing how the 
few dictionaries in school are in demand during the 
exercise, We are better at correcting others’ faults 
than our own.” 

The “ Popular Educator” suggests some excel- 
lent rules for the pupil in Composition, from which 
we select the following : 

“ At first, never mind that your words are few; 
never mind that your sentences are ungrammatieal ; 
never mind that your thoughts are poor and super- 
* Only write something, and let that which you 
write, be your own.” 

Again, 

“The theme may be the pupil's own history du- 
ring the day,—or some such simple subject : the de- 
seription of a horse, cow, or some other familiar ob- 
ject ; or let him write, and carefully correct the last 
sermon he has heard.” 

Various other methods might be mentioned, such 
as the publication of juvenile periodicals, &c.; but, 
leaving the various modes of teaching to the judg- 
ment of Teachers, we would respectfully lay down a 
few rules, which, in the opinion of your Committee, 
should be absolute. 

First, check the slightest approach to plagiarism. 


guage of others, but using it for embellishment. A 
passage may be so strongly impressed on the pupil's 
mind as to be, in a measnre, his own, and may be 
used without deception, scarcely knowing it to be 
borrowed; yet he should be taught to distinguish 
between truly borrowed language, and a style ac- 
quired by reading. No pupil is so young that he 
cannot be taught to know very well whether the 
language he uses is another’s, or merely a style ac. 
quired, which the teacher can readily distinguish. 
If the former, quotation marks should always be ap- 
pended, whether the name of the author be known 
or not. The adoption of a style unsuited to his ca- 
pacity, or above his ability to truly understand, is, 
although less objectionable than downright plagi- 
arism, injurious to the pupil, and often renders his 
composition ridiculous and absurd. To prevent this 
requires the special care of the teacher. 

The pupil who reads much often falls into this 
habit unintentionally, and it steals on him, “ere he’s 
aware.” He may write an essay filled with “ formi- 
dable phrases and !ofty periods,” far above his com- 
prehension, and not be sensible that they are bor- 
rowed. For example, suppose he select intemper- 
ance for his theme, a topic which he fully under- 
stands, and upon which he is capable of waiting an 
original essay, though from the reading of temper- 
ance publications, he may have improved his style. 
To this there is no objection. If he make it. his, no 
matter where or how he obtained it: it is as much 
his, as is the work of an artist whose skill has been 
acquired by copying the best masters of the art. 

But if a child use such phrases as 


** The down trodden wretched inebriate, wallowing in the 
mire of his own depravity,” 

although a kind of language so common as hardly to 
be termed borrowed, yet it is not the child’s, for it 
is above his understanding; and although he may 
not remember particularly that it is borrowed, and 
may defend the composition as his own, yet it is a 
species of plagiarism, and may be compared to the 
artist who appropriates the work of another to his 
own use. But, although such language is too com- 
mon to be strictly original, yet if the ideas be fully 
comprehended, it can hardly be called plagiarism : 
it merely lacks originality. Neither is it necessary 
that every common phrase he happen to remember, 
as “ere he is aware,” “the bosom of the earth,” “ the 
blazing hearth,” “the happy fire side,” &c., be marked 
as quotations ; they seem to be almost as much com- 
mon. property as the words of our language. If, 
however, the pupil does not understand their mean- 
ing, their use is unjustifiable, even as quotations. So 
also is the use of words not fully understood, altho’ 
found in a dictionary. 


How ridiculous for a pupil to speak of the “ blaz- 
ing hearth,” when perhaps he never saw or heard ot 





Not merely literary thieving, or stealing the lan- 


a fire, save in a stove or a coal-grate ? 
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Instead of “ Cheerful fire-side,” pleasant fire,—or 
warm stove, would be more suitable for the young 
pupil; although the teacher might explain to him, 
the meaning of such phrases, so that, as he advances 
in learning he may be able to use them understand- 
ingly. 

In our opinion, it is ridiculous for boys and girls 
of 10 or 12 years old to flourish such words as— 
“ Bury the hatchet,” “ Household Gods,” &. when they 
understand neither their import nor their meaning. 
Instead of “bosom of the earth,” let the young pupil 
use the plain word surface, which every child that 
has studied Geography knows to be the outside part. 
Let the disposition to use words and phrases not un- 
derstood, be checked by the teacher. Fear not that 
the, pupil will not soon enough learn to polish his 
style with the beauties of others. 

The greater danger is that the pupil will adopt 
too quickly not only the style, but the language of 
others. Between plagiarism and imitation there is 
only a small step : but one which the teacher should 
understand. 

More especially should such phrases be avoided 
when they are inappropriate to his country or his 
age, merely because they have been used by good 
writers of other ages and other countries. 

“In the autumn, when the reapers cut the yellow 
grain,” is correct enough in an English author, but 
how ridiculous for an American school boy to use 
such language, except asa quotation! Yet how 
eften do we see it encouraged in pupils, when the 
harvest is in mid-summer, instead of autumn, and 
reapers now almost unknown, except, perhaps, Mc- 
Cormick’s or Hussey’s. 

Encourage the pupil to use every facility for the 
improving of this style ; but teach him to think, and 
be original. Composition should be taught,—can 
be taught,—but merely to imitate the style of oth- 
ers, with few original ideas of his own, is very nearly 
allied to plagiarism. ° 

The design of teaching composition seems to ns 


to be the rendering of thinking beings capable of ex- 
pressing their thoughts, clearly, distinctly and gram- 


matically. 


After all, we believe that the best method depends 


mainly on the diligence and skill of the teacher.— 
The very worst methods may be made effectual for 
good by the enthusiastic teacher. If he enter into 
the feelings of the child, be a child, talk like a child, 
and write as a child, the scholar will improve as a 
child; and not, as many do, become men in style, 
before they have ceased to be children. 

As all talkers are not writers, so there are good 
writers who are not good speakers. — 


It is therefore necessary as an orator that he pay 
some attention to declamation. Many who are even 


ers. Be the cause what it may, it exists. 
therefore, necessary, besides teaching the pupil te 
express his thoughts clearly, distinctly, and gram- 


It seems¢ 


matically both in conversation and on paper, for him 
to give some attention to declamation. As the de- 
claiming of impure and incorrect language is not 
oratory, neither is the purest, the most elegant, and 
we might say, eloquent language, or composition, 
oratory—without a good delivery. 

To declaim is to harangue, to speak. Declama- 
tion as taught in schools, is of two kinds, written 
and extemporaneous. The latter is but seldom 
taught: but the same rules which apply to the one, 
will apply to the other. The former is either the 
declaiming of original composition, or merely re- 
citation :—the same rules are applicable to both: 
the object being to teach the pupil to speak with 
correctness and elegance. To do this, he should be 
made acquainted with the principles of Elocution 
the first of which is, good reading. Here then is 
the foundation,—the best method of teaching the 
pupil toread. That a pupil can be sometimes taught 
to deliver his own ideas without being a good read- 
er, is no argument against the general rule to read 
and declaim the speeches of others, before he is ca- 
pable of composing his own: nor is natural oratory 
an argument against the teaching of oratory, more 
than natural singing is an argument against scienti- 
fic music. That some persons are orators without 
having been taught, does not argue that when they 
are taught, they should be taught wrong. A pupil 
may be taught declamation before he has learned, 
to read; but to teach a pupil to speak or declaim, 
who is a bad reader, is to begin at the wrong end. 
A good reader is not always an orator: but a bad 
reader,—never. 

We will then commence with Reading; remark- 
ing, however, that our province is not to write an 
essay on the science of Elocution, but to give our 
views as to the methods of teaching it. 

The first requisite to a good reader, is a clear and 
distinct enunciation. To teach this, the pupil should 
be well instructed in the elementary sounds of the 
English Language. This can be done, and only 
done, by the teacher’s voice, the pupil repeating 
them, each with a full, clear, and distinct articula- 
tion. 

Of what avail is it that you teach a pupil from the 
book that A has four sounds, E two sounds, &c., 
without teaching him to know what these sounds 
are? He should be required to pronounce clearly 
and distinctly A', A*, A%, A*; and so every other 
elementary sound: and in our humble opinion this 
should be done with explosive force, to improve and 


strengthen the vocal organs. 
In reading, the pupil should be required to enun- 





good conversationalists are not good public speak- 


ciate every sound of every word clearly and distinct- 
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‘as if they were in his way, until at last, having worn 


sion, and of due weight.” 


By degrees the pupil is thus led on until he is able 


The elements should be sounded by the pupils to declaim without rule. If he is able to write, he 
daily; and in every variety of pitch and force, to | Should declaim his own composition. 


strengthen the vocal organs, and to improve the pu- 


In conclusion, we would say that extemporaneous 


pil in the intonations of voice. Even the postures | speaking can be acquired by discussions amongst the 


of the mouth should be attended to. 


pupils ; when, so soon as they are able to speak 


The next requisite is a correct modulation of the | Without hesitation, the system of gesture they are 
voice; which the pupil should acquire at an early | accustomed to practise, will (as it were nafurally and 


stage of his progress in reading. 

One of the greatest defects of modern speakers, 
is a defective modulation of the voice, (or no modu- 
lation at all,) and one which the teacher should 
earnestly endeavor to correct. 

In our opinion, one of the most effectual means 
for teaching a correct modulation, is the voice of 
the teacher, which should be given in every degree 
of pitch and force, through the whole range of the 
voice ; and illustrated by a variety of examples : the 
pupils repeating after the teacher, both simultane- 
ously and singly. 

These examples may be accompanied by gesture. 

Besides illustrations of the correet tones, it is 
‘sometimes beneficial to practice the pupil in ex- 
amples of incorrect modulation, to exhibit the con- 
trast : and occasionally to imitate his incorrect tones 
may be useful. 

Examples in which the transitions are the greatest, 
denoting mostly the stonger passions, are the most 
suitable for imparting to the pupil a just idea of 
gesture. In short, the pupil must be a good reader : 
not only in the parts mentioned, but in every thing 
connected therewith : he then will have acquired the 
most important qualification of a good speaker. 

To those who are themselves good readers, it is 
unnecessary to say any thing on the methods of 
teaching the inflections of the voice, emphasis, &c. : 
and no other should attempt to teach. As before 
said, it is not our province to discuss the science 
of delivery : but the teaching of it. 

We would suggest to teachers the propriety of 
usinga few general rules of gesture. For, although 
true gesture is that which is most graceful, and the 
natural inflections and gesticulations of a child in 
conversation with his play-mates, the most graceful 
gestures—yet, on the rostrum, he knows not what it 
is to be natural. Nature there tells him nothing ; 
he stands, bashful and confused, twirling his hands, 


off his diffidence, an unnatural and awkward gestic- 
alation is acquired, which requires much labor to 
remove. 

To prevent this, a few general rules may be given ; 
and although we cannot assign any particular form,— 


instinctively) be applied. 

Having thus laid before you what we deem the 
correct progress of a pupil in composition and de- 
clamation, without attempting to discuss the various 
rules for a good delivery. 

The report is respectfully submitted. 

E. Lamsory, 

Wx. Fievp, 

Cyrus Brinton, 
Committee. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE UPON SCHOOL. 
Should parents be compelled te send their chil- 
dren to school; and a regular attendance be ex- 
acted ? 

The committee appointed to report on this topic, 
has no hesitation in giving an affirmative answer to 
this question. The welfare of a State depends up- 
on its proper government: and government, to be 
effectual, depends not more uponthe skill and expe- 
rience of those who govern, than the virtue and in- 
telligence of the governed. In this favored land, 
the people constitute both these classes. The exe- 
cutive officer of to-day, becoming the obedient citi- 
zen of to-morrow. The want of an ever ready phy- 
sical force, makes the security of-life, liberty and 
property, dependent, in a great measure, upon the 
well directed disposition of the people. Some de- 
gree of intellectual cultivation is necessary to en- 
able an individual to understand the law, and to 
comprehend that his own interest is closely identi- 
fied with its preservation and observance, 
Nowthe law, wisely foreseeing that its existence is 
dependent upon the virtue of the people, prudently 
provides for the continuance of that virtue. Hence 
its enactments respecting education. Hence its 
wholesome provisions for the erection of school 
houses, the appointment of school officers and 
teachers, and the classification of scholars. The 
State has wisely decided, that the dissemination of 
sound and practical intelligence, by means of papers, 
decuments and periodicals, “devoted to the cause 
of educational progress,” is of immense importance. 
Coeval with these announcements, we have the 
means of obtaining the rudiments, at least, of an 
education, furnished in the neighborhood of every 





this particular gesture on one word, nor that gesture 


citizen. In vain, then, have these wise and bene- 
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ficial legislative provisions been made, and the 


property of the citizen indiscriminately required to |¢ 
He has arrived too late! 


feelings, all disqualify him for actual study. Exe- 
crating in his heart, the cruelty or neglect which has 
placed him in this sad condition, he reluctantly with- 
draws from the school room—destined to spend the 
remainder of his days in disappointment and una- 
vailing regret. 
unsatisfied mind—a soul yearning for instruction, 
and yet finding itself, not so much debarred from 
participation, as cheated of the suitable time for its 
attainment? Tantalus in his pool suffered no great- 
er torture, than a mind thus awakened, situated and 
defrauded ! 
dant profusion—yet rendered incapable of enjoy- 
ment, by thwarted wishes and baffled opportunities! 


schools, But no portion of the community, as a 
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contribute its quota for their support :—if the State 
has not the right of enforcing attendance upon her 


class, claims the privilege of rearing its youth in 
ignorance and vice. All seem to acknowledge the 
right of the State to legislate upon this important 
subject, The children of the State are regarded as 
public property, and the government, as a faithful 
guardian, cannot discharge the trust, without pre- 
paring them for the rights and duties of citizens.— 
This is no new doctrine. It wastaught by Xeno- 
phon and other Philosophers more than two thou- 
sand years ago. Laws and regulations, requiring 
parents to give their children an education suitable 
to their circumstances and conditious in life, are not 
of modern invention, 

Such being the undisputed right of the Com- 
monwealth—a right recognized by the people 
generally—there would seem, at a firse view, 
no necessity for any compulsory measure to secure 
obedience. This arises from the general acquies 
cence of the people in the doctrine. The paren 
who would proclaim his intention of depriving his 
child of the means of a common education, would 
be regarded as a monster: and judicial interference 
would soon be invoked to remove him from such un- 
natural influence, It is the wonderful unanimity 
upon the necessity of education, and the bountiful 
means provided for its attainment, which have de- 
ceived Legislators, and rendered nugatory the ef- 
forts of the friends and zealous advocates of the 
cause. These have spread out an intellectual ban- 
quet to an apparently hungry and ready people, for- 
getting that many obstacles prevent their partaking 
of the feast. The door of the school room is open, 
and the teacher sits prepared; but avarice, indif- 
ference, and above all, a habit of procrastination, 
hinder the child from entering and enjoying the ad- 
vantages. Whilst a parent would recoil with alarm, 
at the idea of never sending his child to school ; he 
hesitates not to postpone this important step, from 
year to year, until the proper period has passed 
away! The wisest of men has said, that there is a 
season for all things. This is emphatically apposite 
in reference to a time for going to school. The pro- 
per season having elapsed, scarcely one person in 
ten can ever recover from the baneful effects of 
neglected or misspent hours. How many youths 
are kept at work upon the farm, or in the shop, just 
at the proper age for mental training and culture ! 
How widely scattered, and deeply imbedded are the 
seeds of ignorance and vice, whilst their physical 
energies are stretched to the utmost limit! 

Occasionally one of this unfortunate number, aroused 
by an intuitive sense of the wrong which he has 


and demands his birthright! 


But he soon discov- 
rs that the proper time for book-learning has passed. 
His habits, thoughts and 


Who can depict the torments of an 


Surrounded with mental food in abun- 


What a deep debt of responsibility to children, thus 


neglected and robbed of their inheritance in a free 


land—a common school education due to all—will 
be required at the hands of all such culpable pa- 
rents and guardians ! 


In view of these considerations, we regard it as 
the duty of the State, not only to provide the means 
of education, but to direct, at the same time, the 
manner and the time in which they shall be em- 
braced. 

If Government has the power to tax property, in- 
discriminately, for the support of education, certain- 
ly it has the right to require a regular attendance 
upon the part of its children, for a period of time 
sufficient:to enable them to avail themselves of its 
benefits. Horace Mann, in his annual report for 
the year 1844, to the Board of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, thus speaks of compulsory attendance :— 
“One of the most signal features of the school sys- 
tem of Prussia and of many of the neighboring 
States, is the universality of the children’s atten- 
dance. After a child has arrived at the legal age 
for attending school,—whether he be the child of 
noble or of peasant,—the only two absolute grounds 
of exemption from attendance, are sickness and 
death.. The German language has a word for which 
we have no equivalent, either in language or in idea. 
The word is used in reference to children, and signi- 
fies due to the school ;—that is, when the legal age for 
going to school arrives, the right of the school to 
the children’s attendance attaches, just as, with us, 
the right of a creditor to the payment of a note or 
bond attaches, onthe day of its maturity. If a child, 
after having been once enrolled as a member of the 
school, absents himself from it; or if, after arriving 
at the legal age, he is not sent there by his parents, 
a notice in due form is sent to apprize them of the 
delinquency. If the child is not then forthcoming, 
a summons follows. The parent is cited before the 
Court ; and if he has no excuse and refuses compli- 





suffered, abandons his tools, rushes before his parent 


ance, the child is taken from him and sent to school 
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the father to prison.” It should be added, however, 
that parents are not obliged to send their children 
to a public school ; if they prefer it, the children may 
be sent to a private school ; but they must be sent to 
some one. Ail teachers, however, of private as well 
as of public schools, must submit to an examination, 
and have a certificate of qualification from the gov- 
ernment officer. A very erroneous idea prevails 
with us, that this enforcement of school attendance 
is the prerogative of despotism alone. It is gener- 
ally supposed here, that such compulson is not mere- 
ly incompatible with, but impossible in, a free or 
elective government. Thisa great error. There is 
nothing in a compulsory schoel law at variance with 
the principles of a free government. There is no- 
thing taught, in our public schools, which conflicts 
with the opinions or prejudices of any citizen, True, 
there are some things not taught there, about which 
questions and objections are raised ; but, as to the 
fundamental branches required, there exists a unan- 
imous sentiment of approbation. It is an estab- 
lished fact, that in all those German States, which, 
a few years ago, obtained constitutional govern- 
ments, among the first enactments recorded upon 
their statute book, we find those requiring the child, 
at the proper time to be sent, regularly and puncta- 
ally, to school. From this we may learn, how inti- 
mately the idea of personal freedom and the school 
room are associated ! 

It may be urged in objecting to this doctrine, that 
it conflicts with private right: and that parental 
authority is paramount to State supervision, It is 
true that, “that is the best government which inter- 
feres least with private actions and opinions.” But 
we can conceive of no better mode, by which a State 
may effect the moral development of individuals, 
without encroaching upon private rights, than that 
of placing them in such a situation, where they may 
become virtuous and intelligent, before they have 
had time to. become ignorant and vicious. This 
would be realizing Xenophon’s beautiful picture of 
a perfect State.* 

The ancient Persians, says he, did not wait until 
their citizens became idle and vicious, and then pass 
laws to punish them for their crimes ; but, anticipa- 
ting all this,they provided beforehand, by requiring 
parents to send their sons to public schools,—koina 
didaskaleia—that they might never become ignorant 
and disobedient. “In no way can the wealth which 
has been rendered into the public treasury, be so 
appropriately distributed for each and for all, as by 
the establishment of public schools. In no way can 





*Etenim plarime civitates unicuique liberos suos, 
prout om voluerit, educare permittentes,atque ipsis 
senioribus pro arbitrio vitam agere, eis prescribunt, 
ne furentur, ne rapiant, ne quem injuste percutiant, 
&e., &e., &e. 

At Persjce leges hoc antevertentes, diligente 
curant, &c. 





the diversities of property be so lawfully and safely 
equalized, as by this method, which diverts the 
means of the wealthy who have contributed much, 
to benefit the poor, who can contribute but little, 
and places the children of both upon the same plat. 
form, by giving to each a manly preparation for 
those advantages that are of true worth and honor, 
Through no channel will wealth go so far. Inno 
form will so small an investment produce so rich a 
dividend. If the wildest scheme of agrarianism 
could be realized, a periodical distribution of prop. 
erty, to the neglect of this general culture, would be 
a curse ; not only choking the springs of enterprize 
and paralyzing the motives to industry, but leaving 
the mind to become enervated, and morals to rot 
under its influence.” Surely, then, the right to en- 
force attendance upon such institutions, springs from 
the broad and benevolent designs which prompted 
their establishment. Surely no true parent would 
consider it an infringement upon his liberty of ac- 
tion, to be required to send his child to school :— 
certainly, no sensible one would be startled at the 
impropriety of a regular attendance being exacted, 
when once its name had been enrolled upon the 
school register ? 

But there is another evil connected with our 
school system, alluded to in the query which forms 
the basis of our report. We mean irregularity of at- 
tendance on the part of the pupil. This is an evil 
of long standing—indeed, you can scarcely pick up 
an educational report, which does not attest its mag- 
nitude, and speak of it in terms of high condemna- 
tion. Your committee are disposed to view it as the 
canker-worm of the system—slowly and quietly prey- 
ing upon its vitals. It paralyzes the energy and ef- 
ficiency of the teacher, corrupts ‘and destroys the 
scholar, interferes with the proper regulatio. of the 
school, and disturbs the harmony of its government. 
This is the evil which is seeretly undermining its 
strength, impairing its usefulness: and which will, 
if not eradicated, render nugatory all the bright 
hopes and expectations of its friends and supporters. 
Geo. M. Kline, Esq., in his report to the Board of 
School Directors of Lancaster city, in 1853, used the 
following language: “One of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the successful working of the system, is the 
irregular attendance of the pupils. This defect is 
not in the school or the system. It springs from 
parental indifference, to say the least, if not from 
criminal neglect of duty. The efforts of teachers 
and directors will accomplish but little, if unsus- 
tained by parental authority and influence. It mat- 
ters not how well regulated a school may be—how 
active its board of directors, or efficient its corps of 
teachers; if parents remain indifferent to the regular 
attendance of their sons and daughters, the result 
must be a general injury to their offspring.” In a 
subsequent part of his report he hesitates not to de- 
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clare, that the wilful truancy of pupils should be 
made vagrancy by law, and subject to punishment, 
for the purpose of reformation. For, “neglected 
youth is educated vice !” 

In large cities, and in some districts, in which 
there is a nice adaptation of school accomodations | t 
to the wants of te community: or where the rapid 
increase of the population renders the obtaining of 
a seat in a public school room a matter of consider- 


occasions:—parental yieldings to oft-repeated solici- 
tations :—Grand-ma’s fears for the health of the 
“dear child”—with “ Aunty’s ” earnest remonstran- 
ces against its horrid incarceration; are all fatal 
barriers to the successful progress of the pupil and 


he general welfare of the school. So long as it is 


possible for the pupil to absent himself for trivial 
reasons—so long as foolish and absurd excuses can 
be presented and received; so long will irregular- 


able difficulty—in such cases, this evil is scarcely | ity of attendance prevail. 


perceptible, or it exists in an extremely modified 
form. But in our smaller cities, towns and villages, 
it still exists in all its pristine vigor and unmitigated | i 
purity. 

The imperfection apparent in the education of 
many of our young men, is frequently remarked, 
as a matter of great surprise—even in those, who have 
regularly passed through our primary and higher 
schools, and may have finally graduated at college. 
But, could the rolls, exhibiting the attendance of 
such pupils during their whole scholastic career, be 
examined, and the amount of time spent in actual 
attendance upon school, ascertained, the wonder 
would, at once, cease. Indeed, amazement would 
rather succeed, that, in so short and irregular period 
of time devoted to study, even such an imperfect 
education had been secured. On the other hand, we 
often find that originality of thought and depth of rea- 
soning are the prominent characteristics of an indi- 
vidual whose means of education were limited to one 
or two years. 

But, ah, how differently spent! Not in the eare- 
less, irregular and indifferent manner in which the 
proud collegiate misemployed his hours: but in a 
hearty, earnestand methodical devotion to study, so 
that every moment, possible, might tell upon the 
grand desideratum of his ambition. Whilst regu- 
larity of attendance and attention to studies, more 
than compensate for any apparent lack of talent: 
irregularity of attendance and its necessary and 
certain consequential evil results, will obscure, neu- 
tralize or destroy the most transcendent abilities. 

But the question may be asked, will the spirit of 
our free Institutions admit of a direct regulation to 
compel a faithfal attendance on the part of the pu- 
pil? We think that we have shown, in the course 
of our remarks, that such a legislative provision 
would not be inconsistent with our free principles, 
nor unconstitutional ; still, at thisearly stage of our 
common school system, it might be deemed inexpe- 
dient. But your committee are fully satisfied that 
it must come to that‘at last. °Tis in vain to estab- 
lish schoo! houses and provide teachers, and to tax 

property for their support, where no effort is made 
to secure the regular attendance of scholars. Ex- 
perience has fally proved the utter inadequacy of pa- 
rental discretion in this matter. The imaginary 


just entered the field of action. 
General has recently commissioned, and sent forth 
his sixty-three Marshals to aid in the great 
cause. 
to reconnoiter this pestiferous enemy in his strong- 
holds, and to cut off the supply of food, upon which 
he has so long been battening. These officers will 
directly attack the teacher—the teacher will apply 
his strength to the school—the improved condition 
of the school will arouse the attention of the neigh- 
borhood ; so that, in a very short time, we may rea- 
sonably expect most glorious news from the seat of 
war! 


yond all computation. 


But we must not be discouraged at the pre- 


valence of this evil, or its prolonged existence 


n our system. A new corps of auxiliaries has 
Our Captain- 


One of their peculiar duties will be 


W. V. Davis, 

JOHN JOYCE, 

J. S. Barr. 
INFLUENCE OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 
The influence of the faithful teacher, whether 
male or female, on the destinies of mankind, is be- 
It cannot be estimated.— 
Operating upon the youthful mind in its most plas- 
tic state—at a period of life when impressions are 
most permanent—moulding it for the great work be- 
fore it—the work for which the Creator has intend- 
ed it in the scale of being,—he has committed to his 
hands the future destinies of nations and empires— 
all that is held dear on earth, and what is far more, 
the interests of the soul—the cultivation of the heart, 
to fit it not only for the active duties of life, but for 
the higher destinies of eternity when time shall be 
no longer. 

No influence that can be exerted by any class of 
persons is greater—more important—more respon- 
sible—more lasting. This fact must be sufficiently 
apparent to intelligent minds. It is just as naturally 
so as that the foot leaves its impression in the sand. 
As impressions that are made in the rocks forming 
the earth’s crust, when in a yielding state, may be 
seen for ages after, so are the impressions of a teach- 
er’s mind discernable in the life and character of his 
pupil long after he has departed. They are indeli- 
bly stamped upon his mind, and amid all of the 
hardening influences of time, there they will remain, 
and no tempest nor storm can wash them away.— 





necessity of the child’s presence at home on certain 


The teacher shapes, as it were, the clay in his hands 
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—he moulds the habits of his pupils while they are | not less tainted with immorality and crime? Let 
ready to take any shape—he walks upon the soil be-| the reports of our courts of justice and state prisons 
fore it is hardened into rock, “and his foot prints.” | answer, or let the grog shops, gaming houses and 
the results of his noble and great work will be seen | other sinks of pollution and crime that are scattered 


by after generations. 


broad cast over the land, declare whether woman js 


But it isnot our province to dwell on the influence | their more frequent patron. 


of teachers} in general, but to consider the influence 


Is she not more religious? Consult the history 


of Female teachers when compared or contrasted | of the church, and judge whether the eternal princi- 
with the teachers of the opposite sex—the so-styled | ples she has communicated to minds created for im. 


“ Lords of Creation.” 


mortality will not be seen and acknowledged—eter. 


In the first place, then, if we might be permitted | nally unfolding in new and glorious results—when the 
to assume that the mental characteristics of woman | kingdoms and empires of men, will have melted 
are the same as those of man, we might safely infer | #way and been forgotten—when the eloquence and 
that her influence as a teacher will not differ mate-| Wisdom of senators, with the courage of warriors, 
rially from that of man; that she will be his equal if shall have passed into oblivion. 


she be not his superior ; for we cannot discover any 


Has she not, in all ages, been the most constant 


thing in the costume or external appearance of the | devotee and the most willing martyr, wherever she 
one that will give supremacy over the other; and| has been found ; whether exalted to her place by the 
most assuredly the teacher’s sphere is as appropriate | @ospel, or sunk low in heathenism and idolatry? 


for the female as for the male, and was evidently as 


It is not the strong intellect, but the principles 


much intended by the Almighty for her as for him. of constant kindness, pure morality and devoted pi- 

If the female teacher has any influence in her pro- | &tY that render woman better fitted to strengthen 
fession which the male teacher has not, it must re-| 224 direct ; and while in the position of teacher, she 
sult from powers which are peculiarly feminine : Or| ™@Y also do much to strengthen the reasoning pow- 


rather, it cannot be the result of powers in which 
the man equals or excels her, but of others in which 
she herself excels. 

We do not assume that the intellectual endow- 
ments of woman are the same as those of the man, 
although we are aware that, by some this point is 
-conceded ; it being strenuouslycontended that wo- 
man is man’s equal in every respect, and in many 
his superior, and hence, that, in the ability to in- 
vestigate closely and think deeply she suffers noth- 
ing in the comparison ; yet all efforts to prove this 
have been unavailing. The facts warrant no such 
conclusion. We do assume, however, what we 
think will not be denied, that the power or influence 
she possesses to develop any quality in another, is 
in direct ratio to the same quality in him; though to 
produce intellectual developments, we believe the 
power of man always has predominated and doubt- 
less always will. 

The intellectual, although a very important part 
of man’s nature, is by no means all which should be 
trained and developed. There are the social feel- 
ings the moral and religious sentiments, on the 
proper cultivation of which, the happiness and per 
fection of the race depend quite as much, aye ! more! 
than on the intellect. It is more desirable to be 
kind and loving, honest and upright, constant and 
patriotic, faithful and dutiful, than merely to be in- 
dependent and knowing; and in these respects, we 
think woman exceeds man. 

Is she not a kinder friend, a more constant com- 
panion, and a more devoted advocate of what she 
believes true than man? The voice of enlightened 


ers, direct the strong arm and store the memory with 
useful facts. 

Her peculiar strength will be manifested in de- 
veloping in her pupils the sentimental, the moral 
and religious. And is not this a high and sacred 
office? 

If there were in man, less of cold philosophy and 
more of generous impulse, would it not indicate a 
holier and happier race ? 

If there were more aspiration to be good and to do 
good, and less to be rich and renowned, would not 
the quantity of human misery be greatly diminish- 
ed? Then the law of coercion might cease (partially 
at least) and that of love and kindness obtain domin- 
ion. Then we would see more of the practical work- 
ing of that inexpressibly beautiful sentiment “speak 
gently; it is better far to rule by love than by 
fear.” Then no longer would be seen the devotee 
of mammon plundering the laborer, starving the poor 
and robbing the widow and the orphan for vile gold. 
Then would we not see the slave driver exacting the 
sweat and blood and life of his helpless victim 
“ with stripes that mercy with a bleeding heart weeps 
for when she sees inflicted on a beast.” Then would 
we not see public faith violated, the votes of legisla- 
tors for unrighteous laws bought and sold like cat- 
tle in the shambles, nor the heartless aspirant for 
office and dominion forcing his way to power over 
the mangled bodies of his fellow-man, nor Christian 
nations slaughtering tens of thousands for the right 
to rule a strip of territory, nor whole towns laid 
waste for some imaginary wrong: 


*¢ But peace on earth could hold her easy sway, 
And man forget his fellow-man to slay.” 





Christendom will answer in the affirmative! Is she 


The elevated position of the female teacher is pe- 
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culiarly adapted for exercising that moderating, re- 
straining and ennobling influence for which she is 
proverbial, and by which she seldom fails to accom- 
plish all her wishes. It is in this position she exerts 
an influence which she only can exert. It is here 
she shines and for this position we think she shonld 


We believe that the female is better constituted 
for the work of Primary Education than the male- 
We believe that her influence is greater: That 
among females may be found as good talent, as he- 
roic endeavors, as in the ranks of the male. 

We would therefore, respectfully recommend that 












































oat ff be trained. among the prominent subjects which may be discus- 
for im. The field for the moral and religious influences of sed at this meeting, the following may receive the 
—eter. the female teacher, in our country, has been compar- attention of the Associeti wey 
len the atively small. Its important bearing upon the best s He f petneal adaptation $0 ,the week bed 
: . The importance of her being educated for the 
nelted interests of society has been grossly neglected. Her | profession— 
e and opportunities for obtaining a liberal education have | 4. The best means of securing the establishment 
rriors, been limited, compared to those afforded the oppo- | °! Rar sig cow for this purpose— 1 Bagh yy TA 
site sex. Her profession as an educator has neither | femal “Teac oo SR eeeeee LOePors Os 
emale Teacher 
stant been as honorable, attractive nor as remunerativeas| 6. The best means of increasing her salary. 
r she his. She has waited until the middle of the nine- A. K. Browne, Committee, 
ry the teenth century for the endowment of an institution EM 
y? for her education, while millions and millions have on THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
‘iples from time immemorial been invested to enrich and ohngende pry mene A preston = oe peeceaies 
d pi- render most valuable the colleges for the other sex. yet we er rare of the proseut day, -ban that of the 
then But we are rejoiced in the prospect of abrighter day Co-Education of the Sexes. The fact that both sexes, 
, she dawning upon her. That field for her influence is conjointly, enjoy the privileges of the five of the sev- 
0OW- destined ere long to be enlarged, we believe, almost | &" Normal Schools in the U. S., that both are admitted 
with boundlessly. Her calling as teacher is beginning to into a large number of Academies in the New Eng- 
be elevated, honored and rewarded. The establish- land States, New York, Pennsylvania, and the West, 
de- ment of normal schools and institations for her edu- | that several colleges have been organized and are 
ral cation, with a special reference to her profession, has in successful operation on this plan, that Union 
Ted been secured in many States which will command Schools, and Common Schools, are se!dom establish- 
the best and most highly cultivated talent. Her|ed on any other, gives weight, on the one hand, to 
nd claims to equal opportunities with the male are be- | the decision of the question; while, on the other, the 
78 ginning to be recognized, and her immense moral | custom of ages in the best educational institutions in 
and educational power brought to bear upon society the world, with which the human race has made such 
do as it should, when the influence of her intellect will | tapid progress in all that is good and great, might 
* be felt upon the world of mind. well raake us pause upon the threshold of our inqui- 
ly But before that day dawns, before her influence ys _ ayaa ee ee ” ae * 
t will be felt in its best and most potent form, before —_ pesaggeneeoe dha aprerng en, Se 
9 it can be properly appreciated and her labors re- ing one wears — ; tt 
k warded, before the appropriateness of her sphere Your committee feel the magnitude of the inquiry 
y as teacher is acknowledged and her education is reererrens to'them and epprench wdhehiny rien Hie 
@ made what it should be, in orderthat she may occupy ae aang w ener muck light ve gala — ieee 
the consciousness of a disposition to treat it with can- 






it with honor and pride, instead of being compelled ; mt 
as she has been to resort to it merely as a means of -gphann sss ame ; 
support ;—there remains a great work to be accom- Two travellers meeting, before they agree to keep 
plished by the friends of universal education. Her|®#¢h other company, would inquire, if they acted 
profession must be elevated and honored. She wisely, first, whether their journies lay in the same 
must be made more fully to understand that hers is a direction ; and second, whether their company would 
mighty mission, the influence of which will tell with 
immense power upon the future destinies of other 
generations. In this Association—in this body 
of learned educators, we recognize an important 
agency in bringing about this much desired result. 
We recognize an instrumentality here, which if 
properly directed, will have thehappiest effect in 
giving character and efficiency to our Common 
School system and in establishing a more just and 
equal ratio of remuneration between the male 
and female teacher. 









be mutually advantageous. 
It seems entirely proper that we should conduct 
our inquiry in the same order. 

If we succeed in showing that the object of edu- 
cating either sex is the same, we may enter upon 
the remaining question as to whether the interests 
of both would be best subserved by pursuing that ob- 
ject together ; but if we shall find, in the course of 
our investigations, that education has no positive sig- 
nification, but shapes itself to suit the circumstances - 
of sex and condition, we shall be released from fur- 
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ther inquiry ; since it would be highly improbable 
that different ends could be reached by the same 
means. / 

Antecedent, then, to the question of the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, but necessary to its full comprehen- 
sion, is the question as te the kind of education wo- 
man needs, and whether the same appliances, that 
supply the want in one sex, are best calculated to 
supply it in the other. 

Bishop Potter, certainly good authority, gives this 
definition to education: “It is whatever tends to 
train up to a healthy and graceful activity, our men- 
tal and bodily powers, our affections, manners and 
habits.” If this is education, its want can not be 
confined to any one sex exclusively. Has not wo- 
man mental and bodily powers to be developed—af- 
fections, manners, and habits to be trained? And has 
she not an equal right to claim such culture! None 
but an affirmative answer can be given to these ques 
tions, It cannot be denied, however, that the world 
has been slow to acknowledge woman's equal claim 
to an education, if there are not those, in the most 


enlightened countries, even now, who consider it 
unfounded. 


In ancient times,though but occasionally,we read of 
women whe enjoyed a reputation for learning, and 
now and then, of one who ventured to teach in pub- 
lic; yet an abundance of concurrent facts proves be- 
yond question that they enjoved, but to a limited 
extent, the privilege of educational institutions, or the 
advantages of education. 

Afier the downfall of the celebrated nations of an- 
tiquity, after Greece and Rome had been blotted from 
the list of nations, and a long night of intellectual 
darkness overspread the world; when the human inind 
uwoke from its lethargy, and the revival of learning 
commenced,into those magnificent universities, which 
in succession were founded, and into which thousands 
of young men flocked, eager for learning, females 
were seldom, or with few exceptions, permitted to 
enter, And, even now, the provisions made for fe- 

male education in Germany—the country of Univer- 
sities; in France or England—the most liberal and 
enlightened nations of Europe, are indeed meagre in 
comparison with those for the other sex. The fe- 
male who has a mind athirst for knowledge, who is 
conscious of power to cope with the difficulties of 
Mathematics, Metaphysics or Language, must forego 
the advantages of the cheap instruction furnished by 
the best masters, and be content to employ a private 
teacher ; or, if unable to afford that, to work on alone 
and unaided, or suffer her faculties to lie dormant.— 
Nor are the higher institutions of learnimg in our 
own country free from a like ungenerous discrimina- 
tion against females. We are not disposed to un- 


country ; and, we are sure, De Tocqueville did not 
pay the sex an unmeaning compliment in expressing 
his admiration of their character, whieh, he alleged 
was more freely developed here, and had greater in. 
fluence upon national manners, than under the less 
liberal) institutions of the Old World. But we risk 
nothing in saying that no Yale or Harvard opens its 
doors to them—that a prejudice restricts woman toa 
less generous culture than that to which it is thought 
the other sex is entitled. There are numerous Fe. 
male Seminaries, it is true, and several so called Fe. 
male Colleges, but a general comparison with simi- 
las institutions for the other sex, makes known the 
fact, that the course of study is less extensive, the 
branches taught less difficult, and their teachers, 
considering themselves justified by public opinion, re- 
lax the rigor of study, to make room for the more or- 
namental accomplishments, 


The radical error in all this, is a false idea of edu- 
cation. Instead of considering it as a means where- 
by the whole nature is to be developed—the three 
talents, made five, or the five, ten—a right fairly 
inferable from the fact that mind exists, it seems to 
be thought to have reference chiefly to a preparation 
for some business or pursuitof life. Man hasalways 
occupied the foreground of the picture ia human af- 
fairs. He has conducted armies, planned and admin- 
istered governments, assumed the most prominent 
place in the business world; and, therefore, being 
intended to play a more important part, has been 
thought necessarially to require more education to 
fit him for his place. The amount of education has 
been proportionate to the prevalent idea of the mag- 
nitude of the duties to be performed. The duty of 
woman asa mother, an educator, and a manager of 
domestic affairs being undervalued, her education 
bas been correspondently neglected. That this pro- 
fessional training is needed there can be no doubt, 
that it should differ in kind, if not in amount, accord- 
ing as the pupil is male or female, there is just as 
little; but there is a general power wanted back of 

that—a healthy development, physically, intellectual- 
ly and morally, as a substratum, a strong foundation, 
upon which to base it; and this we contend, is the 
education which all in common are entitled to re- 

ceive, and which our general educational institutions 
and especially our common schools are intended to 

impart. Has woman memory! Then, should it be 

cultivated. Has she conscience? Then, should it 

be quickened. Hasshereason? Then, should it be 

developed ; and in like manner, all the faculties of 

the mind. The possession of the talent is the proof, 

The capability establishes the necessity. Freedom 

of development is implied in the power to be devel- 


oped. 





derrate the advantages which they possess in this 


Nor is there any fear that educated women will be 
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more likely to abandon the sphere in which they 
were designed to move; and therefore there is no ne- 
cessity to hedge them about with legal enactments. 
Comets may be erratic but they are still subject to 
the control of their centrifugal and centripetal forces. 
In woman’s nature the latter must be increased not 
diminished by liberal cultivation. Arbitrary Jaws or 
an unjust public opinion, which place restraint upon 
the development of any faculty, in any class of so- 
ciety, are unworthy a democratic government. Both 
sexes should be equal before the law. Government 
should not discrimiuate between them. Private in- 
dividuals have the right to do as they please, but 
when the government builds High Schools, Normal 
Schools, or schools of any other name, it should be 
for all alike. 


As respects thie Report, we have nothing to do 
with the question as to woman's sphere or woman's 
duties. There is no opinion called for, in deciding 
the matter with which we are at present concerned. 
Whether she should sit in the halls of legislation, 
and therefore study polities to fit her for her place ; 
be a physician, and study medicine ; be a clergyman, 
and study theology, we volunteer no opinion, We 
claim only for her, as a woman, that she has a right 
to perfect her nature—to cultivate and ennoble al! 
her God-given faculties. Let this be granted; and 
where her education and that of the other sex begin 
to diverge, professional schools will be established to 
impart that practical knowledge of her peculiar da- 
ties, which her position in society may demand. 


Nor is it necessary to enter upon the question, as 
to the relative mental capacity of the two sexes.— 
Grant there is a difference. Grant that the male 
mind is capable of closer application, deeper investi- 
gation—that its mental momentum is greater,—and it 
will by no means follow that the same study and dis- 
cipline are not best adapted for both, No one has 
ever taken the ground that there is any radical dif- 
ference in the constitution of their minds; and hence, 
as long as it is considered entirely proper not to 
change educational appliances to accommodate them 
to the inequality of ability in one sex,cit can not very 
forcible be srgued that any supposed or real inferior- 
ity on the part of the other can justify a change. 


We hold, therefore, that woman is entitled to cul- 
ture as generous and liberal as man—that govern- 
ments have no right to make a difference between 
the sexes in making provision for their education— 
that for purposes of development and discipline the 
same studies should be pursued and to the same ex- 
tent—and that when special preparation is to be made 
for particular duties, resort must be made to specis! 
training. 

















whether the education of the two sexes can be best 


conducted in the same institution. 


This question can be answered in two waye: first, 
by an appeal to experience ; and, second, by inquiry 
into the soundness of the principle. 

Your committee have not access to full statistics ; 
but, leaviag the country common schools out of the 
account, which are almost universally open to both 
sexes, we feel within proper bounds in saying that 
into one half the High Schools, Union Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, and Academies in the northern States, 
both sexes are admitted, sit in the sramie room or 
recite together. According to the report of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York in 
the year 1849, there were at that date 177 Acade- 
mies and Seminaries in the State; of these 156 ad- 
mitted both sexes; 13 females only; and 8 only 
males, Many of these schools in all the States have 
been conducted on this plan for years, and the re- 
sults must be a fair criterion by which to judge the 
principle. 

We have by us statements made by Principals and 
Teachers of many of these schools, and by others 
who have carefully watched their working, and their 
testimony without a solitary exception is favorable. 
Not a single instance of the abandonment of the plan, 
when once introduced, is known to us, while changes 
to it are constantly occurring. In the western States 
especially is it popular. There, Seminaries for fe- 
males exclusively are diminishing in number, and 
even Colleges, by the tendency of things, have been 
compelled to open their doors to females. These are 
facts open to observation, and certainly should have 
great weight in the decision of the question. And 
in further confirmation of its sound policy we would 
utge that wherever educational Associations have 
spoken, it has been in its favor. The American In- 
stitute of Instruction, not only one of the oldest As- 
sociations for the advancement of education in the 
country, but composed of many of its ablest educa- 
tors, and most devoted friends of education, took a 
firm stand in its favor severa] years ago; the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association at the session of July, 
1851, with over 500 delegates present, representing 
all classes of schools, voted for it unanimously ; it is 
understood that the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation occupies the same ground respecting it; and, 
were it necessary, the favorable action of numerous 
Teacher;’ In. titutes and County Teachers’ Associa- 
tiens might be added. 

Asa counterpoise to this class of facts we have 
absolutely nothing. No different ground has been 
taken, so far as we know, by any body of men in an 
associated capacity. There was a Report, prepared 
by « committee in Boston sometime incc, against 





The remaining problem remains for solution, viz : 





mingling the sexes in their schools, but whether it 
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hope that “ no tales out of school” will make it pub- 
licly known; but when that public opinion is in the 
class, but few can brave it. The testimony of teach. 
ers, whose opinion has been asked on this point, or 
is known to the committee, is unanimous in attribut- 
ing to it, the effect we have indicated; and this con. 
clusion seems so obvious from well known principles 
of human nature, that we deem it unnecessary to en- 
large upon it. 


was adopted or otherwise we never heard. There 
may have been similar action taken in other large 
cities, as the sexes therein are generally educated 
separately; and it must be acknowledged that there, 
if any where, their co-education would work badly. 
Nevertheless, all the objections we have ever seen 
were based, not upon the actual bad results of the 
plan, for the experiment had not been tried, but they 
arose from a fear that they might be bad. We have, 
theretiin, no hesitation, in anhouneing it-as our con- It facilitates the introduction of graded schools, 
clusion that the results of experience in schools It would be superfluous labor, before this body, to 
were a ppaee have hepa educated togesher, are! enter upon an argument to prove that graded schools 
such as, if they do not now justify the organization of are the most economical and efficient, or to induce 
all schools on the same principle, at least indicate you to look favorably upon any plan which will faci- 
that the time is not far distant when such an arrange- litate their gradation. The chief obstacle in the 
ment will be general, way of grading them, is sparseness of population; and 
if the sexes must be educated separately, it will post- 
pone the general introduction of graded schools half 
acentury. Half the pupils in a town or village are 
Among the advantages of the co-education of the e —" Pores te SP yer ep 
omnes 1% . separate, as may be had now both being admitted to- 
First, that it renders school government more easy. gether, time must be given for the place to double 
Wid oi bor eruned ponenn why a dove so will per- its population. The friends of education patiently 
hage be dificult, but it is no doubt owing to that Pe-! await until the period arrive, at which they can in- 
culiar influence which one sex always exerts upon troduce graded schools into the. country as well as 
ne. : See See Mey ene with possibly. » into towns and villages; but if the sexes be separated, 
5! ngesaine pithy baa tions, behave better, other men will have taken their places long ere such 
are more polite, take more pains to please, when in & papel shall hove been etiniandl 
the presence of those belonging to the opposite sex, 


than they do when in company of those only belong-| It causes more refined feeling and a more health- 
ing to their own. The school room is subject to the| /¥! moral influence to pervade the school. How- 
same influences and with the same results. Rough, | &ver much we value knowledge and mental dis- 
rude language, too cften frequent in schools for boys, cipline, we hold the formation of moral character as 
is seldom heard when it is known that the soundsare| of paramount importance, and if the admission of 
to fall on refined female ears, and the conduct of girls| both sexes into our schools will have a tendency to 
is more carefully guarded when it will be thought | produce this effect, it seems to usa strong argument 
about, and commented upon, by those of the opposite | in its favor. 

sex. It has often been said that legal enactments,| 1; ig a fact, lamented by teachers, but existing de- 
: advance of public omatimant, will not be obeyed. spite their efforts, that in schools for boys, the col- 
It is true, and equally applicable to the discipline of lege and the academy, the state of morals is more 
the school room. The commands of the teacher to loose than in society in general; that young men con- 
wer ready se earn yy must be. in accordance fined with others of their own sex, will habitually 
with the public sentiment of the school. In aschool engage in improprieties if not vices, of which they 
cpenposed of both sexes there is a better aaa of pro- would not dare to be guilty in other circumstances. 
priety, : higher moral fone, p ror feeling of ace Sailors and soldiers, in foreign lands where they are 
countability, and a public sentiment more in accord-| |. personally known, throw off that restraint, to 
ance with the just requirements of the teacher. which they are accustomed, and engage in all kinds 
of immorality. A school for one sex alone seems in 
like manner isolated from the rest of the world, and 
in which the code of morals is, as is well known, less 
strict than when subject to the wholesome restraints 
of public opinion. The same is true of schools 
for females, if not to the same extent. By themselves 
they indulge in sentimental musing and frivolous 
conduct and conversation, which the presence of the 


We have seen proper first to state the results with- 
in our reach, but we shrink from no discussion of the 
principle involved. 


It acts as a stimulus to study. There are both 
boys and girls, whom neither the rivalship of their 
ciassmates nor the promptings of the teacher can in- 
duce to study, who will not be insensible to the im- 
pression they make upon a class composed of both 
sexes. In the latter case they are held responsible 
outside of the school room, and they feel it. To be 
considered dull by their own sex they can bear, and 
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other sex is sufficient to prevent. Separate, boys 
are rude, and rough, and reckless, while girls are 
affected, trifling, and finical. Boys are too masculine, 
and girls too feminine ; and it requires a mutual in- 





All might then learn that human character has its 
weakness and its strength, its defects and its excel- 
lences; and they would enter the world, prepared 
justly to appreciate it, and bravely to meet the duties 
of life as it is, undeceived by the pictures of an un- 





terchange of influence to correct such moral and so- 
cial obliquity. In society at large,much good is owing 
to female influence. No observer can fail to study 
the conduct of men in any capacity when removed 
from its influence and not reach this couclusion.— 
Even political meetings observe some sort of decorum 
when females are present; and who has not heard the 
oath or the vulgar word smothered in a company of 
young men when a lady passed ? And who can doubt 
that were the influence continued, the reform would 
become permanent? Though we have not had the 
same opportunity of forming a judgment of the ill ef- 
fects of isolating the female sex, the results of those 
we have had, are not such as to prepossess us in their 
favor. The aimless dreamy life of female Boarding 
Schools, by thinking men, is only mentioned to be 
condemned. That the result is not worse is owing 


is 


healthy imagination. 

There are other arguments, which might be pre- 
sented, in favor of the principle we are advocating, 
but we consider it unnecessary to swell the Report 
with their consideration, and press on to notice briefly 
a few objections, which occur to us. 

First. It is said women require a different kind 
of education from men, because their sphere in life 


different; therefore they should be educated in 


separate institutions. We have before admitted that 
as regards what may be called professional education, 
it is true, that women €o require a kind of knowl- 
edge, not required by men; but we deny that the 
conclusion, that they should be educated apart, is a 
fair inference from the premises. 
communicated in our Common Schools, Academies, 


The knowledge 


tothe fact that vacations permit them to see the 
world as it is, and in the bosom of home to enjoy the 


society of fathers, brothers, and friends. 


It enables the sexes to form a just estimate of each 
other. Society is composed of both sexes in about equal 
proportions, and it is evidently the design of the Crea- 
tor thatthey should mingle together in the sacred rela- 
tionship of brother and sister, husband and wife, and 
father and mother. The holy ordinance of marriage 
should not be desecrated by improper or hastily 
formed unions, and the education of each sex should 


and Colleges, is not understood to be professional! but 
general in its character—not adapted to one class of 
society only, but to all classes. The lawyer, the 
physician, and the minister may have been classmates 
in each of these institutions, but when they enter 
upon a preparation for their several professions,they 
part company. The objection would apply with 
equal force against these pursuing their studies to- 
gether for any part of their course, as it does against 
females studying with them, because they need a 
different kind of education to enable them to dis- 
charge their special duties, from that which they 


enable its members better to guard against this dan- 
ger. It will universally be conceded that those who 
most hastily or thoughtlessly assume this relation are 
such as have mingled but little in society. The 
young lady, fresh from school, with an imagination 
stimulated by pictures of life, drawn from her own 
fancy, or from reading the fictitious and highly ‘col- 
ored descriptions of the novelist, is too apt to invest 
married life with a gilded halo of unmixed delight, 
and plunge unthinkingly into it, anxious to realize 
the alluring pleasures which her dreams have prom- 
ised. The young wakes up, first, in the Common 
School, then, in the Academy and the College for 
eight or ten years, when he enters society, becomes 
intoxicated with its charms, and is ready for any wild 
scheme of matrimonial alliance, which his bewilder- 
ed fancy may suggest. We but tell the sober truth 
when we say that no woman ia an angel, and no 
man, a paragon of excellence, and the bitter end of 
such unions must be disappointment; and the best 
safe guard against them, is to enable the sexes to 
form a just estimate of each other. This can be done 
in a school where both sexes meet, recite, and study 
together, and are subject to the same discipline.— 





would require in practising law or medicine, or in 


preaching the Gospel. 
proves too much and can not be maintained. 


The objection, therefore, 


A second objection is, that it would cause the 


manners of girls to become coarse and masculine. 
It has already been said that the society of girls in 
school has the tendency to make boys more polite 
and refined in their manners; and it would seem 
natural that what the boys gained in this respect the 
girls would lose. This possibly is the effect when 
both are suffered to mingle and play together indis- 
criminately ; but under the care of a judicious teach- 
er no such result need be apprehended. Parents 
whose families consist only of one sex often regret 
the absence of the other ; and, in general those per- 
sons who mingle most in the society of both sexes 
have the most easy and agreeable manners, and the 
same is likely to be the result in echool. 


Politeness 


and gentleness can be communicated and the giver 
grow more polite and gentle in the giving. 

Third, Jt is urged that this plan would furnish 
an opportunity to form hasty and ill-advised matri- 
monial alliances, and create a disposition to trifle 
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away time in pleasing one another, rather than in 
pursuing their studies. This is a serious objection, 
and if it can be substantiated we will abandon al! the 
arguments we have advanced in favor of the plan of 
educating the sexes together. But can it be sub- 
stantiated? Large numbers of such schools exist— 
the experiment has been tried, and with what result! 
Facts are wanting to enable us to enter into a mi- 
nute comparison in this respect, between these and 
other schools, but from a general knowledge of the 
subject we feel confident they would lose nothing by 
such a comparison. We believe that there isless of 
love and match-making, and time wasted in writing 
billets doux, &c., &c., in echools of this kind than in 
those in which the sexes are separated. In the lat- 
ter case, there is the adjoining village, the neighbor- 
ing school,and means of communication will be found. 
A lecture, a sermon, a commencement, or an exam- 
ination furnishes ample opportunity for looking, and 
the Post Master does not deeply concern himself about 
the superscription of a letter. An air of romance in- 
vests such flirtations with peculiar charms for the 
student, and gives birth to emotions which the every 
day life of the school-room would never inspire.— 
Those most intimate in youth, playmates and neigh- 
bors, do not form hasty attachments. Friendship is 
the feeling which familiarity inspires, not love ; and 
this principle seems sufficient to protect a school from 
youthful and ill-advised matrimonial engagements. 


Fourth. Boys require a different system of disci- 
pline from girls, and therefore it is best to separate 
them. It is said that boys require the infliction of 
corporal punishments at times, while such a punish- 
ment for girls would be manifestly improper—that 
boys have to be treated in a manner more stern and 
determined ; girls more kind and gentle. Now, the 
effect of mingling the sexes in school, and one of its 
best effects, is that it takes away almost entirely the 
necessity of inflicting punishment, and especially 
that of a sterner sort. Few boysindeed would com- 
mit a fault, for whieh they were to be chastised be- 
fore a school full of young ladies, On shipboard and 
in the army severe discipline is required, because fe- 
male influence is wanting. [It is so in school ; and 
when both sexes are placed together, a gentle re- 
proof will be more effectual than the ferule or the 
hickory in schouls for boys alone. 


These objections being answered, there remain no 
others worthy of consideration. 


In the beginning “ God created man in his image : 
in the image of God created he him ; male and fe- 


male created he them.” Male and female he cre- 
ates them yet, and the pures: pleasures of life and the 
holiest ties of affection grow out of this relation.— 
Both sex s imingle in the family circle, in the church 





and in general society. They meet in the car, in 
the lecture room, and at the social party. All these 
comminglings and meetings are considered benef. 
cial. Why not adopt the same principle in the or. 
ganization of our schools? Our reasonings have 
shown that it is safe and politic. 

J.P. WickersHam, 

James THompPson, 


Committee. 
July, 1854. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
TEACHER, IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


“ At a councill held, at Philadelphia, Ye 26th of 
Ye 10th month, 1683. 
PRESENT : 
Ws. Penn, Propor. & Gov. 

Thomas Holmes, 

Wm. Clayton, 

Wm. Haygue, 

Lasse Cocke. 


The Govr. and Provll Councill having taken into 
their Serious Consideration, the great necessity there 
is of a School Master, for Ye Instruction & Sober 
Education of Youth in the Towne of Philadel- 
phia, Sent for Enock flower, an Inhabitant of 
the said Towne, who for twenty year past hath 
been Exercised in that care and Imploymt. in 
England; to whom, haveing Comunicated their 
Minds, he Embraced it, upon these following 
Termes: To learne to read English 4s. by the Quar- 
ter; to Learne to read and write 6s. by Ye Quarter; 
to learn to read write and cast accot. 8s. by ye Quar- 
ter; for Boarding a Scoller, that is to say, Dyet, 
Washing, Lodging, & Scooling, Tenn pounds for 
one whole year.”—-Col. Records, vol. 1, page 36. 


This, within the year in which the regular organi- 
zation of the government of the Province took place 
at Philadeiphia, was the first step taken by the con- 
stituted authorities in diseharge of a duty of govern- 
ment imposed by the existing written constitution, 
then called “the Frame of the Government :” the 
12th article of the “Frame” of the 25th of April; 
1682, being in these words: 


“Twelfth: That the Governor and provincial 
Council shall erect and order all public schools, and 
encourage and reward the authors of useful sciences 
and laudable inventions in the said province.” 


This same provision is met in the “ Frames” of 
1683 and of 1696; for, though our ancestors were 
quite as remarkable as the progressives of more mo- 
dern times in the matter of amending their consti- 
tution, yet they were as little likely to omit, as their 
descendants are to abandon, this glorious pro- 
vision. 
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In contemplating this principle of our government 
and the first act in the discharge of the duty thus 
imposed upon those in authority, so many reflections 
and inferences present themselves, that it is difficult 
to select the most prominent. ‘Two points, however, 
seem to be german to the topic to be discussed ; and 
to these our attention willbe, forthe present, confined. 
Others, calculated to thrill the heart with gratitude 
to the wise and good men who framed our free in. 
stitutions, and thereby, under Providence, created 
our present happiness and prosperity, might easily 
be chosen; but they are left to your own reflection. 
What Pennsylvanian, who reads the past, who com- 
prehends the present both at home and abroad, and 
who realizes our glorious educational future, can 
miss the proper train of thought or over-estimate 
the great reality ! 

Coming back, then, to the points proposed to be 
considered, it is evident 1. That the framers of our 
social institutions designed that the school should 
be a state establishment; and 2, That Teaching 
should be a profession, . 

The words “ social institutions” are here used ad- 
visedly. No one contends that those glorious old 
frames—bright, strong and massive frames they are 
and now filled with living and glowing pictures of hu- 
man happiness—it is not supposed that they are now 
in literal force. Yet, still, they are something more 
than the mere witnesses of the past, and the orna- 
ments of the present in our historical gallery: their 
principles being the strong and deep though unseen 
and too often unthought of foundations of all our 
rights, as built up and compacted by more recent 
and more elaborate constitutional guarantees. Still, 
those glorious principles infuse themselves into and 
are the life of our social institutions.—“ The Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle ;” and “ Every man shal] 
be tried by his peers;” are foundation principles 
so deeply imbedded in the social polity of our im- 
mediate institutional ancestors, that it is not neces- 
sary to enact them into laws or to re-assert them 
as articles of a written constitution. They and nu- 
merous other similar national axioms, seem to be 
above ordinary legislation and the changing course 
of statutes ; for legislation is guided and statutes 
are construed by them. Sowithus. Certain great 
principles—the two under consideration being in- 
stances—were announced and established in the 
earliest days of our existence as a community :— 
They have remained, whether in action or only await- 
ing the fulness of time it matters not, ever since : 
but in either case, they have remained, and in each 
case they have been or must become and continue 
the foundation and touchstone principles of our so- 
cial institutions. 

In this view of the point—taking the strong words 
of the frame: “shall erect and order all publick 


earliest exercises of power by the Colonial govern- 
ment was the appointment of a Teacher ;—admitting 
also the humiliating fact that for more than a cen- 
tury the class prejudices and illiberal policy of the 
Old World dwarfed the State-school design of our 
broad-minded ancestors into State pauper schools ;— 
but now hailing the general approbation with which 
the restoratien of the original and true policy of 
Pennsylvania is received—it is not to be denied 
that the State school was amongst our original, as 
it is now one of our most. inestimable social institu- 
tions. 

It is not necessary here—neither is it requisite 
to the topic in hand—to argue this question. It has 
been discussed before and settled by the people. 


But, in the second place, Teaching was to be a 
profession :—-Not only were the governor and coun- 
cil to “erect and order” the public schools—and 
who doubts that those careful, methodical and con- 
scientious men would place none but well qualified 
and experienced, or in other words, professional 
teachers, in the schools—but we read that they ac- 
tually did so. The first Pennsylvania teacher was 
Enoch Flower, “ who for twenty year past” had 
“been exercised in that care and employment in 
England.” Here again, unfortunately, owing to 
the embarrassing circumstances of a new country 
and the impossibility of putting all the intended in- 
stitutions of the founder into operation at once, the 
evident design and necessity of professional teach- 
ers were for generations lost sight of. But now at 
length they are recognized, and this feature is about 
being restored to its original place in the “frame.” 

It is said that a pebble cast into any body of wa- 
ter—no matter how vast—may send a ripple to its 
farthest shore. Were it possible to watch the pro- 
gress of that slight wave, how various might be its 
effects !_-now perchance pouring the last fatal drops 
into the sinking bark, and now breaking in music 
on the beach and sending moisture and fruitfulness 
to the lofty palm. So of recorded thoughts ; 
what effects may they not produce? When the 
founder the colony wrote, in the silence of his 
London s.ady, that the government should “erect and 
order” the schools ; and when subsequently he and 
his council, in their rade chamber at Philadelphia, 
selected their first teacher, because he “for twenty 
years had been exercised in that employment,” and 
recorded the act, ineffaceable impressions were there- 
by made upon the tide of time:—Ineffaceable though 
often undistinguishable.—A century and a half roll- 
ed on—the surface of affairs often convulsed by 
storms of opposition and generally bedimmed with 
the clouds of indifference ; but still the first great 
thought was there, spreading and widening, and ap- 
proaching the consummation: Still the first prece- 
dent act stood recorded, silently pointing to anc 





schools”, in connection with the fact that among the 





ready to sanction the general adoption of that prin- 
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ciple, which now, at the end of nearly a century and 
three quarters, is about to complete the design. 

The common school system, now a fixed portion 
of the public institutions in Pennsylvania, is about 
to be perfected by the agency of the professional 
Teacher. 

At this remarkable era in the history of our State, 
it is well to review the teacher’s past; to consider 
his present; and to endeavor to comprehend and 
control, for good, his future. 

Though, as the member ofa distinct permanent pro- 
fession, the teacher can scarcely be said to have 
heretofore had any existence amongst us; yet there 
have been teachers of all grades, from the highest 
to the lowest—of all durations from a single quar- 
ter to an unwilling lifetime, and of every standing, 
moral and literary. This accidental calling—for 
profession it was not, either in training, association 
or permanency—resembled no other occupation. It 
might rather be likened unto some busy thorough- 
fare, across which a bustling crowd was constantly 
hastening to some better land beyond ; on which no- 
thing grew ; and which was only sought and used as 
the means of gaining that which was beyond. If 
there be truth in the adage, “as the teacher—so the 
school,” the schools suffered in the same propor- 
tion. From the lowest country A. B. C. establish- 


ment to the college, this evil of want of permanency 


in the profession and want of respect for it, pervaded 
them all; and though the brightest names in all the 
other professions and avocations are those of per- 
sons who commenced life as teachers, few there were 
who continued to exercise it as the business of their 
life and of their choice. “ He is only a school mas- 
ter” was the remark which drove thousands of 
able and willing teachers into other departments 
of usefulness, and left this either to those who could 
succeed in no other and whose failure in it was 
strangely supposed to be impossible or of little im- 
portance; or to the new set of candidates for its 
convenient passport to something more honorable 
and more profitable, who were continually passing 
this strange mental thoroughfare. 

This was the general rule; but every such rule 
has its exceptions. And here, though not as nume- 
rous as was desirable, they were brilliant. During 
the whole continuance of the dark ages of our edu- 
cational history, and occasionally in almost every 
considerable place, and often too in the by-ways un- 
known to fame, there sprang up and continued in the 
life-long toil of the teacher’s high vocation, men and 
women whose devoted, successful, but ill requit- 
ed labors were an honor to the State and to human 
nature. Almost every town in the commonwealth 
can add a name to this praiseworthy list, and it 
would be an undertaking worthy of the attention of 
this Association to obtain and save from oblivion 


ter brethren. It has been too much the practice tg 
attempt to reflect back honor on the teacher’s call. 
ing by blazoning forth the fact that some Governor 
or Senator or Judge—some eminent Divine, Advyo. 
cate, or Physician—was in early life a school teach. 
er. Would’it not be more just to real teachers and 
more calculated to raise the profession into its pro. 
per dignity in public estimation, to retrieve from un. 
merited obscurity and to assert the just merits of 
those who continued in and labored to elevate that 
profession, which the others only resorted to as a con. 
venience, and abandoned at the first opportunity! 
It would be a pious task; and one which, if faith. 
fully performed, would show a list of bright names 
and useful deeds larger and richer than most per. 
sons are now prepared to expect. It is a debt due 
by the present to the past. 

But returning to the great body of those who oc- 
cupied the schools of the State in times now, happi- 
ly, gone by, it has been customary to assert that 
their want of preparation for or permanency in the 
business was caused by inadequacy of compensation. 
This is probably not the cause. They received and 
many teachers still receive quite as much remunera- 
tion for their services as those services were worth. 
It was the lowgrade of qualification that reduced, or 
rather kept down, the compensation, more than any 
other cause ; and it will be improved qualification 
more also than any other cause, that will effect the 
just remuneration of the teacher’s toil. This gene- 
ral law, like all general laws of society, heretofore 
operated justly on the large majority of cases within 
the sphere of its action. But, like all such laws, it 
has also produced hardship in particular cases.— 
Thus while the great mass of ill qualified, transient 
teachers were paid quite as much as their defective 
or careless services were worth, the small number 
of faithful, devoted, self-sacrificing, permanent teach- 
ers were rewarded according to the same standard, 
and were therefore deprived of their just rights. 
Coming down also to the present time, we find 
the evil of inadequate compensation still pressing 
heavily upon the faithful teacher; we find it to pro- 
ceed from the same cause, viz: the presence of so 
many ill qualified members in the profession; and 
we shall find it to admit of but one remedy :—the 
elevation of that profession in qualification. 

The condition of the educational present, is in 
many respects, most remarkable. It is generally 
supposed that the brightening prospect before us is 
owing to some mysterious inexplicable change in 
the general sentiment of society, on the subject of 
mental and moral culture—some great era which we 
have been unaccountably driven into by the pro- 
gressive force of circumstances. Now, though the 
gradual and irrepressible improvement of our race, 
under the working of our republican institutions and 





the names and the memories of these elder and bet- 


the elevating influences of Christianity, is a poin’ 
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unhesitatingly believed in, yet that our government 
or our religion ever produces results without the ac- 
tive use of means, is not admitted. Still that there 
is a change is no less certain than that it has a cause: 
and in detecting that cause we shall probably also 
discover the means of almost indefinite advancement 
in the same direction. 

From 1834—when the first common school law of 
the State was passed—up to 1852, eighteen long 
years ago, little was effected for the improvement 
of the schools. Money was lavished; plans were 
devised; the system was put into operation, and the 
people of the State anxiously awaited the expected 
success. But little success came. The friends of 
the system labored and hoped, till hope was weary ; 
and then they began to fear, that the patience of the 
people would become exhausted before the proper 
remedy should be discovered and applied; for, that 
there must be such a remedy, their unfaltering faith 
in the propriety and practicability of general educa- 
tion assured them. While thus waiting, between 
hope and fear, in 1852, THE TEACHER—he who 
had never moved before—he who had been regard- 
ed as a mere secondary circumstance in the general 
discussion of systems and school houses and school 
books.—HE stepped forward and said: “I WILL 
IMPROVE MYSELF! What are your systems 
or your houses, or your Directors, or your money, 


or your books, or even your scholars without me?” 
“The school master” was for the first time really 


“abroad.” He formed his township and county 
and State Association, for mutual improvement and 
support ; He enlisted the agency of the press all over 
the land ; ue operated on parents and Directors and 
tax-payers, till finally he even made his voice reach 
the halls of legislation; and now, ne stands forth, 
the master of his own destiny and the saviour of our 
noble system of general education. 

Other sufficient cause for the great revolution in 
whose midst we are, can no man point out. From 
the first year of the system, Directors and Legisla- 
tors, and Superintendents, and Governors, cheered on 
by the whole body of its friends, have been laboring 
for its improvement and perfection, to the best 
of their might and their knowledge ; but with scarce- 
ly any result. Whereas, from the instant the teacher 
took his own business into his own hands, there has 
been a degree of progress unparalleled in the past, 


and unerringly pointing to complete success in the 
future, 


This is the distinctive feature in the Teacher’s 
present. Jt explains all that ispast. It gives him 
the command of his own professional future. Let 
him not hesitate, then, in the application, to that 
which is to come, of means which have been hitherto 
80 beneficial and effectual. Let no delicacy or merely 
personal feelings restrain him. He is always to bear 
in mind that measures adopted for the benefit and 





elevation of his profession are not solely, or even to 
the greatest extent, intended for or productive of 
his own exclusive advantage. * all attempts to im- 
prove the schools, irrespective of the teacher's im- 
provement have failed and must ever fail; while 
the very first movement towards the improvement 
of the teacher is felt in and throughout every 
branch and detail of our educational system.— 
Let the teacher, then, always bear this master prin- 
ciple in mind, and not only press manfully on every 
project for self-improvement, but also plainly and 
boldly demand from every interest and power in our 
social system, all necessary aid in the improvement 
of his own qualifications: which is but another 
name for the improvement and elevation of society. 

What a glorious subject for contemplation is the 
character and agency of the true teacher, in that 
coming state of society in which he is to playa 
most distinguished part, if he do faithfully play 
ny part! What condemnation will be his, if he 
ail ? 

The Common School Law of the 8th of May, 
1854, the passage of which was mainly effected by 
the united and continued efforts of the teachers of 
the State, is the great era in their profession; and, 
although it does not contain all they desired and 
still require, it is the date of their professional ex- 
jstence and independence. With their strict exam- 
inations by one of their own body, and their legal 
certificates of professional standing, they now take 
rank as one of the learned professions. Hencefor- 
ward they will not only gradually, but certainly, by 
these means, loose the retarding companionship of 
all incompetent or unworthy intruders into their 
ranks, but their own invigorated efforts and the wants 
of the age will raise the standard of their qualification 
and of their rank, annually, higher and higher, till 
he who teaches all, shall be respected by all. The 
advent of this epoch amongst us is as certain as the 
triumph of mind over matter. 

Society is not only ready for the recognition of 
all the teacher’s rights in their fullest extent, the 
instant he shows that he is worthy of their posses- 
sion, but its whole constitution and elements are 
rapidly undergoing such a change as to require his 
agency and most enlarged influences, to save it from 
confusion if not from deterioration. 

The ignorant man who toils from sunrise till the 
hour of sleep for his daily bread, may, with occa- 
sional outbreakings of his impatient and over tasked 
brute force, be kept in subjection to the will of oth- 
ers, and made to wear out lite as an unthinking tho’ 
living machine. This is the system of the old world ; 
and has been long permitted to continue, no doubt 
for wise purposes, which we cannot now fathom.— 
With us the necessities of a new land and the re- 
mains old of world customs have heretofore, also to 
some extent, imposed the same severity of toil, and 
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consequently to the same extent effected a de 
gree of intellectual darkness among the large mass 


citizens. But now ¢ircumstances are rapidly chang- 


ing. The domestic condition of the great mass is 
becoming more comfortable and independent. Labor 
saving machines—those true types and fruits of our 
great country and its free mind,—are, with certain 
though gradual progress, shortening the hours of 
toil: the ten hour act being but the index of the 
movement of this grand social revolution. Tempe- 
rance, too, is coming to the aid of struggling human. 
ity, and saving countless hours from degradation 
and loss, All the tendencies of the age are towards 
the shortening of the hours of indispensable labor, 
and the increase of those of leisure. 


But if it be true that an ignorant people can only 
be kept in subjection to law, by regular and inces- 
sant labor, or direct force, it must also be true that 
the decrease of their toil decreases also their chance 
of maintaining internal peace and order. If this be 
a law of our nature in countries where the body of 
the people have little control in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, much more will it be found operative in 
our land, where the people themselves are both the 
source and the bestowers of power. With us every 
addition to the leisure of the mass of our citizens 
will be a blessing or a curse, just in proportion as 
we shall be prepared by proper culture to enjoy and 


improve, or be driven by ignorance and vice to abuse 
that leisure; and the exercise of our republican 
rights will be safe or ruinous to ourselves and the 
country, just in the same proportion. 


In this view, the necessity to the preservation of 
our liberties of a well trained, faithful and consci- 
entious body of teachers becomes obvious. They 
are thus seen to be wielders of our destiny and the 
hope of the land. If they prepare themselves for 
their momentous trust, and are true to it, all will be 
well; if they fail, this great attempt for human ele- 
vation must also be retarded or fail. 


The teacher—the school Teacher—then, must 
prepare to assume his proper rank and perform his 
proper functions. For centuries and centuries he 
has failed to do so; and hence it has fallen into oth- 
er hands, to his own great degradation, to the vast 
injury of society, and even to the detriment of those 
who have been forced to supply his place. This 
work of necessity, especially in the higher depart- 
ments of teaching, has been latterly mainly thrown 
upon the church, which during the darker ages also 
performed the whole duty of secular instruction, 
and thus preserved to the world the learning of the 
past. But in our gratitude for this great service to 
letters, we must not forget that it was rendered at 
the expense and neglect of higher and holier duties; 
and that with the necessity the practice should cease. 
As an additional reason for the resumption of secular 





training by the secular teacher, it may also probabl; 
be discovered that Christianity itself has suffered by 
the diversion of its ministers from their divine office, 
Many of the schisms that have troubled the worl 
will probably be found, upon investigation, to have 
originated with the clerical professors in lit. 
rary institutions; while few proceeded from the a. 
tive laborers in the vineyard, who have little time 
and less inclination for the subtleties which gener. 
ally lie at the foundation of these doctrinal differ. 
ences. 


Be this as it may, the resumption of his proper 
functions by the secular teacher, will restore hup. 
dreds of active and useful ministers.to the various 
churches, all of which are now complaining of a want 
of clerical force. 


In another respect, too, the agency of a thorough. 
ly trained, faithful body of Christian teachers, will 
be most beneficial to our common Christianity. It 
is true that the common school teacher is restrained, 
by the nature of our institutions and the limits of 
his office, from giving any direct religious instruc. 
tion. But from this very negation of power will 
arise the happy religious effect alluded to. If the 
youth of a district, composed of various denomina- 
tions, are in the habit of associating daily, during 
their first and most impressible years, on common 
ground of equality and charity for each other, with- 
out any sectarian jealousies being aroused by the 
discussion and inculcation of exclusive ‘sectarian 
tenets, while they are at the same time continually 
kept under the influence of the mild but expansive 
general christianity of a faithful teacher, the effect 
must be most influential for good. The suppression 
of all sectarian differences is perhaps neither possi- 
ble nor desirable ; but it is probable that such 
course of training will, in a great measure, abate 
that degree of sectarian want of charity and that 
bitterness which now so uselessly prevail. 


Thus, rising from the temporal to the eternal wel- 
fare of our youth, and looking from the present to 
the future of ourcountry the influence of the Teach- 
er will be found to increase in extent and to rise in 
magnitude, the more it is contemplated : and when 
the wise design of the framers of our institutions are 
fully perfected by the general erection, the proper 
ordering and the experienced teaching of the schools 
then will that profession which precedes all the 
others in the time and the effect of its usefulness— 
inasmuch as it prevents while they only cure or defend 
or retrieve—be at length fully and justly appreci- 
ated. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
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